THE 


NATIONAL 


** What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 


DECEMBER, 1885. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Cuarters I-IV. By W. H. MALLOCK . 
THE SELECTION FOR REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. By CENTURION . 
OPIUM-POPPY CULTIVATION. By C. T. BUCKLAND - ; 

THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. By the Right Hon. H. C. RAIKES, M.-P. . 
POETRY, POLITICS, AND CONSERVATISM. By the Hon. G. N. CURZON 


ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH :— 
I—THE TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. By Austen PEMBER 
Il—THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. By John REYNOLDS. 


REFORM IN THE TENURE OF LAND. By E. Leigh PEMBERTON 

A PLEA FOR ORTHODOX POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. NICHOLSON 
WHY I AM A CONSERVATIVE. By Alfred AUSTIN 

THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By Arthur MILLS . 

THE ELECTORAL TRIUMPH 

CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Paris: Liprarte GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE ) 

New Yorx: Tae Internationan Sypney— Rosertson. 

ALcuTTA: W. TuHackerR & Co. RS. 

Beruw’: Asner & Co. 15. G. Rossers. 


Price 28. 6d.] | [All rights reserved. 
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ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 
bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S | 
ODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Health depends in a great 
measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 
keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
land’s Odonto. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household use and for the weak and aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality—for out-door use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy, 
A fine appetiser ; pleasant with Aerated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac, 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Manufacturers : 


T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 
JOHN CARTERS 


LITERARY 
MACHINE 


f easy 
—./ PRICES from £1. 1s. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


105. 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 
Carrying Chairs, 


Fifth Year of Publication. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON 1885 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “Royal Guide to the London 


From Ss. Charities,” &c, 
Bed Table 
= from BOs. 
JOHN CARTER, 62, New Cavendish St., LONDON 


TELEPHONE No. 3,881.: 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 
18, Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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| Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by Lord T 


ennyson. 
TIRESIAS: AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Extra Feap. 8vo. 6s. [Ready December 8th. 


A New Book by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘ 
THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary 


Visitation. By Epwarp Wuirte, Archbishop. Crown 8vo. 68. 


Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures. Popular Edition. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Eight Lectures 


preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. Joun Bamr- 
= By the Right Rev. Freperickx, Lorp Bisnor oF Lonpon. New and Cheaper 
TOWN Svo. 
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A New Book by the Bishop of Ripon. 
TRUTH IN TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. By the Right Rev. Wm. Boyp 
Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Just ready. 
A New Book by the Very Kev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Sermons preached in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 
THE WATER BABIES: A Fairy Tale tora Land Baby. By Caaruas Kinasuey. 


With One Hundred Illustrations by LInLEY SAMBOURNE. Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


A New Book by Mr. Walter Crane. 


THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written, Designed, and Illustrated by WALTER 
Crane. Royal 8vo. Just ready. 


A New Book by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
BAD TIMES. An Essay on the Present Depression of Trade, with Saggested 


Remedies. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, LL.D., Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &c. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN ENGLAND, HISTORICAL SKETCH OF, 


with Suggestions for some Improvement in the Law. By W. Liorp Birxseck, M.A., Master of Downing 
College, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tomas Freperick A.M., Professor 


of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S COLLECTED WORKS. A Popular Edition. In 10 vols. 


Crown 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. Pioneers of France in the New World, 1 vol.; The Jesuits in North Santen, 
1 vol.; La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 1 vol.; The Oregon Trail, 1 vol.; Montcalm an 
Wolfe, 2 vols. ; Old Regimé in Canada under Louis XIV., 1 vol.; Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV., 1 vol.; The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2 vols. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. By Watrer Parser, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘‘ The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry, &c. Second 
Edition. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
By CHARLOTTE M.\YONGE, THE STORY OF CATHERINE. 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. By the Author of ‘‘ A Lost Love.” 
2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 12s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. _ Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHITE HEATHER 
STORIES REVIVED. By WILLIAM BLACK, 
By HENRY JAMES, Author of “‘ A Princess of Thule,’’ ‘‘ The Strange 
Author of “The American,” ‘The Europeans,” &c. Adventures of a Phzton.” 
Two Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


New and Popular Edition. 
THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly told in his own 


Letters. Edited by his Son, FrepericK Maurice. Fourth and Popular Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 


New Part (XXI).—‘‘ Verse to Water Music.” Price 3s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (a.p. 1450-1885). By Eminent 


Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations. Edited by Sir Grorae Grove, D.C.L.. Director of the 
Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XI[V., XIX. to XXL. 33. 6d. each. Parts XV. and XVL., 7s. 
Parts XVIL. and XVIIL., 7s. Vols. I., II., and 8vo., 2ls.each. Vol. I.—A toImpromptu. Vol. 
Improperia to Plain Song. Vol. [II.—Plauche to Sumer,’’ &c. 


4 
The Christmas Muwber of the English Llustrated Magasine 
" Is now ready, price One Shilling. Tho number contains, amongst other items, 
Pictures Engraved after—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., George Frederick Watts, R.A., 
Hugh Thomson, Harry Furniss, Frederick Noel-Paton, G. L. Seymour, H. Macallum. 
And Stories aud Essays by—The Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ D. Christie Murray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Henry W. Lucy, H. R. Robertson, S. J. Weyman, The Bishop of Ripon, and other Writers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUITABLE FOR A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


First Volume of the New Series, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


VoLUME FoR 1885. 
tk aged on this year’s volume is an unusually beautiful example of decorative workmanship.” — 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES FOR 1886 NOW BEING 
RECEIVED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MONTHIY, 1/6. 


‘**A wonderful monthly for the money.”- --BUILDER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
The “ART ANNUAL” for 1885, being an Extra Part of the “ART 
JOURNAL,” issued as a Christmas Number, containing 


The Life and Work of 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 


3 Large Etchings or Engravings, over 40 Illustrations in the Text. 


A VISIT TO ASCULAPIUS, 


By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


For Steel Engraving of this celebrated picture, see the NOVEMBER “ ART 
JOURNAL,” Price 1s. 6d. Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE RIVIERA, Both Eastern and Western. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
With 24 Page Illustrations and nearly 150 in the Text. 
Quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 
“The book is one of a superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and tasteful; an excellent map 


of the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constant help to the reader.””—Illustrated London News. 


__ “Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so picturesquely illustrated as that just pub- 
lished. . . . Admirably executed woodcut illustrations.”—The Queen. 


J. $. VIRTUE & CO. (LIMITED), 26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


LONDON. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BROWNE'S (Bishop HAROLD) An Exposition of the XXXIX. Articles, Historical 


and Doctrinal. 8vo. 


BUCKLE'’S (H. T.) History of Civilization in England and France, Spain and Scot- 


land. Cabinet Edition. Three Vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, copiously Illus- 
trated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 
INTERMEDIATE EpiTI0N, with a Selection of Maps, &. Two Vols. Square Crown 8vo. 2ls. 
Srupent’s Epirion, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EDERSHEIM’S (Dr.) The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Two Vols. 8vo. 
42s. 
EWALD'S (Prof. H.) History of Israel. Translated from theGerman. Vols. I-IV. 


8vo. £3 3s. Vol. VI. Christ and his Times. 8vo. 16s. Vol. VII. The Apostolic Age. 8vo. 21s. 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 


of the Spanish Armada. Cabinet Edition. Twelve Vols. Crown 8vo. £3 12s.—Popular Edition. Twelve 
Vols. Crown 8vo. £2 2s. 


FROUDE'S (JAMES A.) Short Studies on Great Subjects. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 
24s. 
FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) Thomas Carlyle: A History of his Life. Vols. I. and II. 


(1795-1835). 8vo. 32s.—Vols. IIT. and IV. (1834-1881). 8vo. 32s. 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) History of England from the Accession of James I. to the 


— of the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly Revised. Ten Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
eac. 


JOHNSTON'S (KEITH) A General Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive, Physical, 
42s. 


Statistical, and Historical : a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1784. 


Vols. 1.-IV. 8vo. £3 12s. 
LECKY’S (W. E. H.) History of European Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 


in Europe. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


LEWES’S (G. H.) The History of Philosophy, from Thales to Comte. Two Vols. 


8vo. 32s. 
MACAULAY’S (Lord) Critical and Historical Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, 
mplete in One Volume :— 
" Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACAULAY’S (Lord) Critical and Historical Essays :— 


Student's Edition. One Vol. Crown 8vo. és. Cabinet Edition. Four Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition. Three Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) History of England, from the Accession of James the Second:— 


Student’s Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition. Eight Vols. Post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition. Five Vols. 8vo. £4. 


MACAULAY'S (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome :— 
Iilustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) Complete Works. Edited by his Sister, Lany Treve.yan. 


Sixteen Vols. Post 8vo. £416s, Library Edition, with Portrait. Eight Vols. Demy 
vO 


MACAULAY ’S (Lord) Life and Letters. By the Right Hon. G. O. Trevenyan, 


M.P. Popular Edition. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s.—Cabinet Edition. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 12s.— 
Library Edition. Two Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MAXWELL’S (Sir W. STIRLING) Don John of Austria: or, Passages from the 


History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, taken 
from Authentic contemporary Sources. Library Edition. Two Vols. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


MAY'S (Sir T. ERSKINE) The Constitutional History of England since the Acces- 
sion of George III., 1760-1870. Three Vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


MILL'S (JOHN STUART) Principles of Political Economy. Library Edition. Two 


Vols. 8vo. 30s. People’s Edition. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Library 


Edition. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s.—People’s Edition. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S LIST 
NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Keppet, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s, 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Genera E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. By his Wire and DauGHtTsr. 
Edited by Stantey Lane-Poote. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 


Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By THomas Patrick Hueuss, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 

Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp Tuornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Str Roper Leruprines, C.I.E., and 
Artuur N. Wottaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Ineram. 


New Volume. RACHEL. By Mrs. KEennarp. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character 
By the late Professor PALMER and FREDERIC Prxcort. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 
The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I—Gujarat. By Joun Dowson, M R.A.S., late 
Professor of the Staff College. Forming a Sequel, in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. Elliott’s original 
work on the “ Muhammadan Period of the History of India”; already Edited, 
Annotated, and Amplified, by the same Author. 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 


TASHIL-UL-KALAM, 


Or, HINDUSTANI MADE EASY. By Coronet W. R. M. Horroyp, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 
One Vol. 7s. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885. 


Drawn and Compiled by the Rev. Donatp J. Mackey, M.A., &c., Author of Diocesan Maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on rollers varnished. 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SAND. With a Memoir. By Lepos pve 


BEAUFORT. 3vols. 8vo. With 6 Portraits. 


IN AN IRON-BOUND CITY. By Joun Aveusrus O’SHea, Author of 


“ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.’”’ 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burron Harrison. With 24 


Original Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. A Biography. By the Rev. F. Axrnoxp, 


B.A. Post 8vo. 9s. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE OF COMMONS. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 


Author of “ The Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” &c. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE AND LEGEND. A Visit to the Empire of the 
Rising Sun. From the French of Maurice Dusarp. By Wi1LL1AM Conn. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. By J. Frrzczraup 


Mo voy, Author of “Court Life ee Stairs,” &c. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo. With an Original Etching 
of Charles II., and 11 other Portraits. 25s. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: The Life and Times of Richard III. By 


ALFRED O. Lear, F.C.H.S. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 30s. 


SONGS FROM THE NOVELISTS. Edited, and with Introduction and Notes, 


by W. Davenport ADAMS. Feap. 4to. Printed in coloured ink on hand-made paper. Bound in illuminated 
vellum. Rough edges, gilt top. 12s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE KITCHEN. General Hints on Foods and Drinks. 


By An O_p Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. By Gzorcz Barnett Smiru. Crown 


8vo. With « Portrait of Victor Hugo. 6s. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. 


GLADSTONE; or, The New Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL. An Original Christmas Story. By B. L. Farszon. 


With 23 Original Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 2s. 6d. 


EVE AT THE WHEEL. A Story of Three Hundred Virgins. By Grorcr 
MANVILLE FENN. Is. 


THE NEW. NOVELS. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A LIFE’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 2 vols. 21s. 

AT THE RED GLOVE. By Karuanryez S. Macguorw. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
DULCIE CARLYON. By James Grant. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

FROM THE SILENT PAST. By Mrs. Herserr Martin. 2 vols. 2is. 
LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. By Maser 3vols. 31s. 6d. 
MIND, BODY, AND ESTATE. By F. E. M. Nortey, Author of “Olive 


&e. 3ls. 6d. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By the Author of “ Miss Elvester’s Girls,” &c. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d 
LESS THAN KIN. By J. E. Panron. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F.C. Puriures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
COQUETTE AND COWARD. By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THAT VILLAIN, ROMEO. By J. Firzczratp Motioy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: WARD & DOWNEY, Publishers, 12, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. A Social 


Sketch of the Times. By JoHNn AsHTON, Author of “ Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century,” “Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. With 108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author from Contemporary 
Engravings by Gillray, Rowlandson, and others. Two vols. Demy 8vo. £1 10s. (Ready. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. By Jane E. Haratson, Author of 


“Myths of the Odyssey,” &c. Map and Ten Illustrations. Square Imp. 16mo. 7s. 6d. : ; - 
“Such a work as this was much needed, and will find many grateful students. . . . The illustrations are simply admirable.”—Anti- 


= SECOND EDITION. 
EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval in the Renaissance. By 


VERNON LEE, Author of “ Belearo,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition in one vol. Demy $vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-detined and unhackneyed ideas, clear impressi and vig and per- 
suasive modes of writing. Atheneum. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Avexanper Younc. Seventy- 
Seven Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
“ He writes in a fresh, earnest, and interesting manner, after a thorough study and digestion of his subject."—Critic (N.Y.). 
BOY'S EDITION OF 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His Life and Adventures. By Hiusexrr. Introductory 
Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. Portrait and Seventeen Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. _ 
“ Specially designed for English boys, with an additional chapter of great interest. . . . Should be widely popular."—Saturday Review. 
THE THREE REFORMS OF PARLIAMENT: A History, 1830-85. By Wi1iam 
HEATON, Editor of ‘‘ Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ A compact and lucid epitome of our parliamentary history since 1830."—A thenaum. 
WHEN I WAS A CHILD; or, Left Behind. By Liyna Viriari, Author of 


“*Camilla’s Girlhood,” &c. Tlustrated. Square 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 
“ Few prettier tales of childhood’s days are to be found among the season's books. . . . . It is fresh and bright from the first chapter to 
the last."— Morning Post. 


FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. Told in English by Kare Fremicrata 


KROEKER. Pictured by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Twenty-two Illustrations. Cheap and Popular Edition. 
Imp. same. 3s. 6d. 


; ay °o! lisplayed in his tales will render them welcome in the nursery. The translation—not an easy task— 
has been very cleverly accomplished.— Academy. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Should be studied by every Officer. 


RUSSIA'S POWER OF ATTACKING INDIA. 


CHARLES MARVIN. 


With Four Maps, showing successively Russia’s Designs on Herat, 
Candahar, and the Persian Gulf. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. V. 
MARCH TO AUGUST 1885. 


Cases for Binding may be had, Price 2s. 
Lonpon W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Ptace. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS, &c. 


VOLUME I. READY ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL U. S. GRANT, Two Vols. 
demy 8vo., of about 1,200 pages, with over 50 Maps, &c., cloth extra. Price 28s. 
Before his death the General handed to his publishers the finished manuscripts of the complete work. The 
First Volume will be published on Tuesday next, and progress is being made with the Second Volume, which will 
be ready in a few weeks’ time. Subscriptions and orders can be received only for the Complete Work. 


THE CONGO, AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE; a Story 


of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stantey, Author of “ Through the Dark Continent, ”” «© How I 


Found Livingstone,” &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., with over 100 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 2 large 
Maps, and several smaller ones, cloth extra. Price £2 2s. 


“Mr. Stanley’s book is at once a romance and a masterly history of the most romantic undertaking our 
generation has known.’’—Dally Telegraph. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF MR. JOSEPH COWEN 


M.P. With 
Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photographs taken expressly for this Work. By Major Jones, 
U.S. Consul for Wales. The Collection embraces all Mr. Cowen’'s great Speeches. In 1 vol. y 8vo., 
with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra. Price 14s. 


MAGINN'S MISCELLAN IES: : Prose and Verse. Witha Memoir. Edited 


R. W. Montaev. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
ome for the ‘ Maxims,’ to go back to them he a “en A we like them as well as when we first read them, 
five-and-twenty years ago, and that is what we cannot say of. many things.’’—Saturday 
NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “* Farm Festivala,” &e. 


CITY BALLADS. By Wut Carterton. With numerous beautifully-engraved 


Wood-cut Dlustrations, Small 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 12s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By the late Ricuarp Granr Wuire, Editor 
“The Riverside Shakespeare,’ Author of “England Without and Within,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
The Volume contain, :—1. On the Reading of Shakespeare. 2, The Lady Gruach’s Husband. . The Case oF 
Hamlet the Younger. 4. The Florentine loan 6 . A Tale of the Forest of 6. The 
Shakespeare Craze. 7. King Lear. 8. Stage Rosalinds. 9. The Acting of Iago; and several other Chapters. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Volume X. June to November, 1885. Containing Original and Complete Stories, Articles, Poems, &., and very 
numerous charmingly-engraved Woodcuts. 8vo., cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 


NORTH BORNEO. Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. By the late 


Frank Harton, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London; 


Scientific Explorer in the Service of the British North Borneo Com and Government of =. 
bs eee Sketch by JosrerH Harton. Illustrations anda Map. In1 vol., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 
ce 18s. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL. 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. By W. Cuarx Russext, Author of “The Wreck of 


the Grosvenor,” “‘ John Holdsworth, Caled Mate,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES, 
MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Miss L. Hicern. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 
A NEW STORY BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT, Authoress of “‘ Little Women,”’ “ Little Men,” &c. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo., with 31 Illustrations, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 
MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Cartes Freperick Howper. 


*,* One of the most curious and entertaining books ever written in the field of natural history. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Containing Contributions A: R. D. Blackmore, Wm. Black, Edwin Arnold, W. Howells, Se: 
Boughton, A.R.A., Elizabeth S. Phelps, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Wm. Hamilton Gibeon Brander 
rge Wm. Curtis, Charles Egbert Craddock, Charles Dudley Warner. 


And Illustrations by the following Artists :—Edwin A. Abbey, F. Dielman, Léon Bonvin, George H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., C. S. Reinhart, Alfred Fredericks, W. T. Smedley, Howard Pyle. . 


*,* "33 Illustrations (many full-page), 17 Stories, Articles, and Poems. 
oll The Christmas Number takes the place of the December Number, and commences the New Volume for 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BOOKS ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


THE BURMESE QUESTION. 
British Burma and its People: being Sketches of Native Manners, 
Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C.J. F. 8. Forbes, F.R.G.S., 
&c., Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British Burma . . 10 6 
Burma Past and Present, with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. By Lieut. -Gen. A. Fytche, C.S.L, late Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma, &c. With Coloured and other 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. . ‘ 
Mandalay to Momiem: a Narrative of the “Two Expeditions to 
Western China of 1865 and 1875, under Col. E. B. Sladen 
and Col. Horace Brown. By John Anderson, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
&c. With Maps and Illustrations 


Zincke, Rev. F. B., Egypt of the Pharoahs and the Khedive. 8vo. 
Wood, H., The Shores of Lake Aral. Maps . , : 
Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. With Portrait 
CONTENTS. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION, IN BULGARIA, RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

IN CENTRAL ASIA. GEOK TEPE. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

PLEVNA. SKOBELEFF IN PARIS. DEATH. 

PASSAGE OF BALKANS. RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Southesk, The Earl of, A Journey through Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains. Maps and Illustrations 

Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva . 

Nordenskidld, A. E., The Voyage of the « Vega * yound Asia and 
Europe, ‘with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys 
along the North Coast of the Old World. Translated by 
A. Leslie. With 5 Steel Portraits, 10 Maps, and 298 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. 

Klunzinger, C. B., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products &e. 
Illustrated 

Wallace, D. M., Egypt and the Egyptian Question 

Spalding, Captain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Map comprising 
the region in which the present complications exist 

Drew, The Northern Barrier of India: a popular account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Map and Lilustrations 

Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 

Minto, E., Letters of, while Governor-General of India 

Dixon, W. H., Free Russia. 2 Vols. , ; 

Maitland, E., England and Islam . 

Schweinfurths, G., The Heart of Africa. 3rd Edition 2 : 

Cameron, Commander V.L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. Illus- 
trated . 

Hozier, Captain H. M., The Invasions of England : A History of 
the Past, with Lessons for the Future. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


CFC 


f 


Gordon, Lady Duff, Last Letters from Egypt: to which are added 
Letters trom the Cape, with a Memoir by Her Daughter (new) 
Tozer, Rev. H. F., The Highlands of Turkey. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 


oes. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 


Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 
“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 
dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.”—Atheneum. 
“*Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 


art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, readily-remembered 
narratives.” —Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 


Stupent InreRPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Maieson, C.S.L. Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.”. 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonny H. Incram. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Exizasetu Ropins PeNnett. Crown &vo 
3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keen, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 


of ‘“ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” S8vo., with Illustrations and Map.  Lds. 


Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


ASHE 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST. OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
Crown 8vo. Price ds. 
** No one is better capable of treating the subject.”"—Atheneum. 


“* Well informed on the subject _on which he writes, and he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy infor- 
mation in a very readable form.’’—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & 18 Warertoo Puace. 5S.W. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan, By Col. G. B. Matixson, C.S.L., 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 

THE WAR IN BURMA. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Lonoeuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“ Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.’’—Graphie. 


““A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. 


. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Ivrish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpezrson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Ilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.”’—Sporting Times. 

“Tt is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 

“ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”’—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”,—The Farme 


“There is po reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.” —Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &e. 


“Written with a goed object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
‘ ing, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wim Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


2 ae ane few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work.’’—Siotsman, 
“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
ed in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.”’"—England. 
“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


BELGRAVIA. 


The Number for JANUARY, 1886, 


Will contain the First Cuaprers of a 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON, 


ENTITLED 


WOH A WA KS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY P. MACNADB. 
This Novel will be continued throughout the year. 


In addition to several Short Stories, for which ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” is so famous, 
there will also appear in this Number the First Chapters of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


THAT OTHER PERSON. 


*« Ample entertainment for the immense circle of venilion it deserves to sind, and always wiil ‘anal "—TIMES 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


(FOUNDED IN 1731.) 


The Number for JANUARY, 1886, 


WILL CONTAIN 


A COMPLETE STORY, 


ENTITLED 


WANTED: A READER, 


By the Author of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” &c. 


*,* Whilst all the features which have given THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
so high a reputation will continue to mark it, ‘ Science Notes,” by W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S., and “ Table Talk,” by Sylvanus Urban, will also be continued monthly. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1885. With Stories by 


E. Lynn Liyton, F. W. Roprnson, Grant ALLEN, B. MonTGOMERIE RankKING, “ BasiL,” 
and others. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Is. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1885 consists of 


one entire Novel by T. W. Speicut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” entitled 
“A Barren Title.” Demy 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON : CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 

BODILY STRENGTH, 

G2=4T NERVE STRENGTH, 


G®=4t MENTAL STEENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXAGUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a icle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, 
or Blemish, and renders the Skin 
Clear, Smooth, Supple, and 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 


Cheapest. 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
used, Greyness is 

impossible. 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is ee scurf cannot 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c. prevails, 
which cannot result from daily plastering the hair 


with 
Sold everywhere, in large bottles, holding almost 
.each. Be sure to have Lockyer’s. 


Just published, Demy 8vo., 


a pint ls. 
with 16 Illustrations, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


RIGHT YEARS’ WORK, WANDERING, AND AMUSEMENT IN 
QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND VICTORIA. 


THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


“This book is well worth reading. It is freshly written, and gives a clear 
view of a continent which has great and growing interest for us.”—Sr. James’s 


GAZETTE. 


“Few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically written 


account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton.4 , His 
easy and unaffected style gives freshness to his pictures of life in the bush.”— 
Mornine Posr. 

“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is written with freedom, freshness, and vigour. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, which 
bear the stamp of a genuine experience. The information it contains is useful; 
the author is sufficiently candid in giving his opinion on public affairs, and on more 
than one matter of vital importance, at least to the colony of Queensland.”— 
Saturpay Review. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS’ 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: GeneraL Sm A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 


unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Horr, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Narionan Provincian Bank or Enetanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
Bittiaro, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 33. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber ,warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kind 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand.|- 


Two CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Billsof Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pure and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded for “General Good Quality 
and moderate prices of Pianos.” 


CRAMER & Co. beg to call attention to the following 


Instruments gaining the above award :— 
PIANETTES in Pine, Walnut, and Ebonised Cases, from 25 Guineas. 


From £2 7s. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 
PIANETTES in Walnut, Rosewood, and Ebonised Cases from 34 Guineas. 
From £3 3s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 
THE REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE in all Cases 46 Guineas. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in Solid Walnut or Ebonised 


Case 55 Guineas. £5 5s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. In Walnut Cases, from 
60 Guineas. From £5 Lbs. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


Illustrated Price Lists is free on application. 


REGENT ST.,W. MOORGATE ST., CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM: 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1793 to the Death of Lord 
in 1881. 


KEBBEL, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “* Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.” 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 34.—DECEMBER, 1885. 
CONTENTS. 


1.—“ The Old Order Changes.” Chapters I—IV. By W. H. Matiock 
2.—The Selection for Regimental Commands. By Centurion . ° 
3.—Opium-Poppy Cultivation. By C. T. BuckLanp 
4—The Radical Programme. By the Right Hon. Henry Cecit Raikes, M.P. . 
5.—Poetry, Politics, and Conservatism. By the Hon. GEorGE N. Curzon 
6.—Aspects of the National Church :— 
I.—tThe Tribune of the People. By AustEN PEMBER 
II.—The Church and the Age. By Joun 
7.—Reform in the Tenure of Land. A Panacea for Agricultural Distress. By E. LeicH 
8.—A Plea for Orthodox Political Economy. By Professor J.S. NicHoLson’ . 
9.—Why I am a Conservative. By ALFRED AUSTIN 
10.—The London School Board: Its Past and Future. By ArtHuR MILLs 
IRON WINE BINS. 
By Appointment to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 


FARROW & JACKSON. 


WROUGHT IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the ROYAL. 
PALACES, and the Principal Hotels and Clubs. 

The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “EXHIBIT” BINS, 
with separate Rest for each Bottle. 

CELLAR REQUISITES & DECANTING APPLIANCES, i&c. 


(ESTABLISHED 1798.) Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, AND 8, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


A Series of Twenty Original Etchings by American Artists, among whom are J. D. SmmLue, R. 
Swain Girrorp, T. Moran Parrisy, Ferris, GARRETT, W. M. Coase, H. Farrer, Anna L. 
Mernirr, and others, with Descriptive Text printed in red and black, and Biographical Matter 
by S. R. Koruer and others. 

The Edition is strictly limited to 350 copies, of which the following have been reserved for the 
British market :-— 

25 Copies, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on Japan Paper, text handsomely 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK I. 


Felices Arabes, Medique, Eoaque tellus 

Quam sub perpetuis tenuerunt Fata tyrannis! 

Ex populis qui regna ferunt, sors ultima nostra est, 
Quos servire pudet. 


Cuapter I. 


‘‘ WHENEVER one talks about such social questions, what stands 
in one’s way is this: There are many things which it may be 
very vulgar to say, and which yet at the same time it is vulgar 
not to feel. However, Mrs. Harley, we shall not finish the subject 
here. We will have it out together at some more convenient 
season.” 

“Very well,” she answered, as she flashed a humorous smile 
at him. ‘But never, Mr. Carew, you will never make me a con- 
vert. I’m sure,” she went on, as the idea suddenly struck her, 
“if a stranger overheard us discussing vulgarity here, he would 
think the subject of our conversation a little out of keeping with 
the scene of it.” 

This observation was certainly not unjustified. The speakers 
were standing by the side of a lofty mountain road, with a bank of 
savage rocks abruptly rising behind them ; and a weather-stained 
crucifix, almost lost in the gathering shadows, was stretching its 
arms over them with a cold, forlorn solemnity. The lady was a 
handsome woman in the girlhood of middle age. The man was 
apparently some few years younger, and if not handsome had a 
languid air of refinement. A few paces away from them two 
other men were standing; and the disputants, as they brought 
their discussion to a close, moved forwards and rejoined their 
companions. One of these last, so far as appearances went, was 
remarkable chiefly for the extreme shabbiness of his dress; the 
other, as was presently evident, was the lady’s husband. 
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‘* Listen, George,”’ she said, laying her hand on his arm. ‘“ As 
the carriage is so long in coming I shall go back and sit in it till 
the coachman sees fit to start; and you gentlemen—I shall leave 
you here, to look at the view until I pick you up. No; don’t stir, 
any one of you. I would rather go alone. If you must know 
the truth, I shall try to close my eyes for a minute.” And with 
a slight but decided wave of the hand she moved away from them 
with a firm and elastic step, and was presently lost to view behind 
an angle of the descending road. 

The three men who were thus left to themselves did as they had 
been told to do, and inspected the view in silence. It was cer- 
tainly worth the trouble. On either side, and below them, forests 
of pine and olive fell like a silent cataract over the enormous 
slopes of the mountains, and rising again from innumerable dells 
and gorges, seemed to pour themselves over pigmy promontories 
into the faint sea below. Meanwhile the sky overhead was clear, 
and was already pierced by one or two keen stars, and leagues of 
a red sunset were lying along the aérial sea-line. It was a scene 
which at any time would have been striking enough to the imagi- 
nation, and it was doubly striking now in this soft and deepening 
twilight. But what mainly gave it its peculiar and romantic 
character was one solitary object which appeared to dominate 
everything, and which faced the road from the opposite side of a 
hollow. This was an isolated and precipitous rock which, rising 
abruptly out of a sea of foliage, lifted high into the air a gray 
cluster of buildings. A stranger might have been tempted to ask 
whether this seemingly inaccessible eagle’s nest could be in reality 
a collection of human structures at all, and whether what looked 
like houses, towers, and ramparts were more than spikes of crag 
or scars on the bare cliff. The question, however, had he cared to 
look steadily, would have at once been answered by some wreaths 
of ascending smoke; and still more conclusively by the sudden 
note of the Angelus, which in a few moments vibrated from a 
domed belfry. It was a singular cracked sound, but it was not 
unmusical; rather it was like music in ruins, and it filled the 
mind with a vague sense of remoteness—a remoteness both of 
time and place. 

“‘T expect,” said Carew, in a tone of dreamy soliloquy, as if it 
had acted on him like a kind of mental tuning-fork, ‘‘I expect 
that a stranger is a rare apparition here, and a carriage, one rarer 
still. Look at these loose stones ; they tell their own tale plainly 
enough. Little disturbs them from year’s end to year’s end but 
the peasants’ boots and the hoofs of the peasants’ mules. Listen 
—at this moment there are mule-bells tinkling somewhere; and 
here come some of these very peasants themselves. Do you 
think,” he said, as a procession of sombre figures slowly defiled 
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past them in clusters of twos and threes, “do you think they are 
really men, or ghosts out of the Middle Ages ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Harley, looking after them, ‘‘ one forgets 
in a place like this in what century one is living. That old town 
on the hill, as we see it now, is just like a single huge castle, the 
stronghold of some robber baron. There is only one thing wanting 
to make the effect complete, and that is for the robber himself to 
suddenly appear with his men, seize upon Stonehouse, and send 
us two back for the ransom.” 

The shabby man, who had hitherto remained perfectly silent, 
being thus alluded to, took a glance at his threadbare waistcoat ; 
and plucking out a button that was hanging on by a thread, 
jerked it away with a smile of amused indifference. ‘I am 
afraid,” he said, ‘‘ that the robber baron would find a very poor 
capture in me. I have, unless I happen to have dropped it, 
exactly four francs and fifteen centimes in my pocket, and Carew’s 
-searf-pin or our excellent Harley’s watch-chain would buy me up 
as I stand ten times over. My dear fellows, I am the happy 
vacuus viator; and, as I intend to walk part of the way back, 
you will no doubt think it lucky for me that I am. But, bless 
my soul, what can be coming now? I doubt if we have this 
neighbourhood so completely to ourselves as we thought we 
had.” 

What had caught his attention, and that of the two others 
also, was a sound of wheels and horses, evidently approaching 
them, not up the hill, as their own carriage would have done, but 
down it; and in another moment a sight presented itself which, 
considering the place and hour, might well cause some surprise in 
them. This was a large old-fashioned landau with a servant on 
the box by the coachman, which was descending the road slowly 
with a lumbering and uneasy caution, and the body of which, to 
make matters the more strange, was seen, as it passed, to be 
altogether empty. It being, however, open, a number of wraps 
and cloaks were dimly visible upon the cushions, and amongst 
them, in particular, the glimmer of a white shawl. The three 
men watched it go by in silence, and then broke out together into 
expressions of conjecture and astonishment. 

“TJ will tell you what it is,” said Stonehouse, with an air of 
grave facetiousness; “‘it is the chariot of some milor who is 
making the grand tour. We shall very soon see another carriage 
following it, with the baggage, the lady’s maid, the valet, the 
courier, and the blunderbuss. My dear Harley, you are per- 
fectly right. One could almost fancy that one was one’s own 
great-grandfather.” 

“Carew,” said Harley, smiling, ‘“‘ devoutly wishes he was. Do 
you see? his eyes have gone back to the old town and its battle- 
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ments; and he is meditating over the coats of arms which he 
found on the castle gateway.” 

Stonehouse turned to Carew with a lazy stare of amusement, 
which, if it had been fixed on a stranger, would have been cer- 
tainly ealled impertinent. ‘‘ Are you a herald,” he said, “‘ amongst 
your other many accomplishments? How droll now! how exces- 
sively droll!” 

“T am a herald only,” said Carew, “in matters of family 
history. With the shields of which Harley speaks I was interested 
for a peculiar reason. We, in the seventeenth century, were con- 
nected by a marriage with the Lascaris, who were once seigneurs 
in this part of the country; and I was pleased to find over one of 
those mouldering arches two of the quarterings which are over our 
own lodge gates to-day.” 

“Indeed!” began Harley; “this is really extremely interest- 
ing——” 

Stonehouse, however, did not appear to think so, and ignoring 
the information as though it were some unsuccessful joke, he 
placidly interposed with an air of subdued banter, 

““My dear Carew, now can you tell me what a chevron is, or 
a pellet? Iam really immensely anxious to know something 
about a pellet.” 

“Carew,” said Harley, in his turn ignoring Stonehouse, “must 
have a number of foreign relations. There are his Milanese cousins, 
who offered him their villa on Lake Como; and his French cousins, 
who have actually lent him the chateau where he is now.” 

“A chateau?” exclaimed Stonehouse, at once showing a little 
attention. ‘‘ Are you living in a chateau ? ” 

*Didn’t you know?” said Harley. ‘‘ This lucky man has a 
castle amongst the mountains lent him for the winter by his cousin 
the Comte de Courbon-Loubet. It is a genuine castle with a 
moat, and it is covered with scutcheons; and it has a bed in it in 
which Francis the First slept. So at least I discover in Murray’s 
Guide Book.” 

“‘Upon my word,” said Stonehouse, whose smile by a subtle 
change had turned now into one of more or less serious interest, 
“it is a better thing than I thought to have a French Count for 
one’s cousin. One of these fine days I must come over and have 
breakfast with you.” 

“Do,” said Carew ; and he was beginning some further civility, 
when the sound of wheels and horses was once more audible, 
coming this time up the hill and not down it. 

‘*Here,” exclaimed Stonehouse with an almost childish satis- 
faction, ‘‘ here is our carriage at last! Iwas beginning to get a 
little bit in a fidget about the time; and—let me breathe it in 
your ear—I am also positively ravenous.” 
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His satisfaction, however, proved to be premature. A carriage 
indeed it was which was now ascending: but,it was not their own3 
it was the other which had just passed them, and which was now 
returning, by the way it came, with its company. This proved to 
consist of an elderly gentleman, seated with his back to the horses, 
and two ladies opposite to him, one of whom seemed to be about 
the same age as himself, whilst the other was so muffled to the 
eyes in a soft white shawl that it was difficult, at a first glance, 
to form any conjecture about her. But, as she gradually drew 
nearer to the group at the roadside, above the cloud of the soft 
white shawl there became distinguishable a cloud,of soft fair hair, 
and also a delicate hand that held the shawl against her lips. 
This became distinguishable, and something more than this—the 
glance of a pair of eyes, which at once, in spite of the twilight, 
sent a curious thrill through at least one of the party before he 
was clearly aware what it was that had caused it. 

Carew—for it was he who had found himself thus susceptible— 
had just become conscious of this singular and unexpected excite- 
ment, when, as the carriage was in the act of passing him, some 
light object fell from it, dropped by one of the occupants. In an 
instant he had stepped forward and rescued it, and with his hand 
on the door was presenting it—it was a fan—to whoever might 
be the owner. A word of pleasure in English escaped from the 
elder lady, who then proceeded to tender her thanks in French. 
The former, however, was plainly her own language; and Carew 
was pleased to show her he was a fellow countryman as he exe 
pressed a hope that the fan had not been broken. Meanwhile his 
eyes, under the kindly cover of the twilight, had sought those of 
her companion, and had not sought them in vain. He was one 
of those happy men who can look at a woman fixedly without the 
least air of impertinence; and the woman he was looking at 
now seemed possessed of the yet rarer faculty, that of returning 
such a look without the least air of immodesty. In her eyes, as 
they fixed on his with all their soft fulness, there was not only an 
abandonment to the impressions and feelings of the moment, but 
mixed with the tenderness of a woman there was the steadfast 
frankness of a child. 

Such a silent conversation between the two perfect strangers 
could, of course, under the circumstances, last a few moments 
only; but by the time the carriage had again moved on Carew 
could have imagined that it had been an affair of hours. He 
felt as if he had been having some new experience—as if he had 
suddenly had a vision of some enchanting country in May—a land of 
promise which filled him with the desire of exploring it; and not 
-only did he sink so deep in a reverie, but so strangely jealous had 
he unconsciously become of the subject of it, that he felt, and even 
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showed some slight irritation when Harley remarked to him that 
she seemed an uncommonly handsome girl. After that he enjoyed 
a respite of silence; but before many minutes his thoughts were 
again distracted, and for the time being their train was finally 
broken by a sudden sound of something being cracked close to him. 

This sound proved to proceed from Stonehouse, who was be- 
guiling the time and taking the edge off his appetite by eating a 
gingerbread nut, and who, when he saw that Carew had turned 
and noticed him, produced another from among the folds of his 
pocket-handkerchief, and holding it out said, with his mouth full,. 
Have one.” 

The offer being declined, he bit a large crescent out of it himself, 
and then went back to a point he had before touched upon—the 
lateness of the carriage, and his own impatience in consequence. 
He was at last relieving his feelings by saying to Harley, “I 
am afraid that the carriage, and your wife as well, have been 
‘earried off by this robber baron we have heard so much about,” 
when both made their appearance and set his agitation at rest. 

As soon as the party were settled, and had begun to move on,,. 
Carew asked Mrs. Harley if she had seen the interesting strangers. 
Mrs. Harley said she had; but she had not much to tell him 
about them, except that their carriage had met them at the foot of 
the old town, and that they must have walked down to it from the 
road above, through the olive woods. The conversation then 
turned to the old town itself; and Harley informed his wife of 
Carew’s curious discovery—that of ‘‘a family scutcheon,” he said, 
‘under the marquis’s coronet on the gateway.” Stonehouse, 
meanwhile, had been sunk in a placid silence, but this last remark 
suddenly roused his attention; and with an animation surprising 
in a man who professed such an ignorance of heraldry, ‘“ My dear 
Harley,” he said, “‘ that was not a marquis’s coronet at all; it 
was the coronet of a French vicomte, which is a very different 
thing.” ‘This was all he said till the rough road they had been 
ascending at last joined a magnificent beaten highway; and here, 
as the horses were just quickening their pace, he startled the 
coachman with a sudden call to stop. 

““My dear Mrs. Harley,” he said, ‘I am going to get out 
here and walk down by a mule path through these terrific 
forests—it will take me only three-quarters of an hour—to the 
little railway station which lies directly under us, and where I 
have left a little portmanteau under the care of my friend the 
station-master. I arrive, in that way, forty minutes sooner than I 
should if I allowed myself the pleasure of being driven to the other 
station by you.” 

Mrs. Harley was full of surprised remonstrances ; and, ‘Surely,’ 
she ended with saying, “‘ you can’t be in such a hurry as all that.” 
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“The truth is,” said Stonehouse, who was by this time in the 
road, “‘Ilam engaged to dine to-night with my friend the Grand 
Duke; and as to time, you know upon these occasions I am always 
a little punctilious. Besides,” he added just as he was saying 
good-bye, ‘ besides ”»—and he laid his finger on his nose with a 
kind of solemn waggery—“ you will observe that I save seventy- 
five centimes on my railway ticket.” 


Carter II. 


», WuHo,” exclaimed Mrs. Harley, as the figure of Stonehouse dis. 
appeared from them, ‘‘ would take him for the heir to one of the 
richest dukedoms in England ?” 

“He’s a curious creature,” said her husband, smiling. ‘“ Life 
in general he regards as a vulgar joke, which assumes a classical 
character when embodied in a great magnate like himself.” 

“T always think,” said Carew, ‘that he represents his party | 
exactly. He may not look to a stranger like the typical heir to a 
dukedom, but to all who know him he is the very type of a modern 
Whig—I mean,” he added, ‘‘a Whig who is shrewd enough to 
see his position, and has no desire to hide what he sees from his 
friends.” 

“Anyhow, Mr. Carew,” said Mrs. Harley, “you, with your 
strong feelings about family, ought to find in Lord Stonehouse a 
man after your own heart. No one has those feelings more 
strongly than a genuine Whig.” 

“There,” said Carew, “‘is the very point where you miss my 
meaning. It is perfectly true that, as his father’s heir, no one 
sets a higher, though a less imaginative, value on himself than 
does Stonehouse ; but of family feeling, in my sense of the words, 
he has nothing, or next to nothing. His family is for him not so 
much a family as a firm, which has been established so many 
years, and has so many millions of capital. I was amused just 
now to discover this in him—his knowledge of heraldry ends with 
the shape of his own coronet; and by the way, Harley, he was 
perfectly wrong when he tried to correct you about the coronet on 
the castle gate. That was the coronet, not of a French vicomte, 
but of a maréchal of France, which, seen at a distance, is very 
like that of a marquis. It has eight parsley leaves with a pearl 
between each, whereas the other is simply charged with four large 
pearls. I think it is four——”’ 

“Really, Mr. Carew,” broke in Mrs. Harley, ‘you remind me 
of a treatise on heraldry there used to be in my father’s library, 
which began by saying that hardly a subject existed more worthy 
of the attention of princes and of gentlemen than the origin of 
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those titles and dignities which distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind.” 

Carew laughed. ‘I’m not quite such a fool,” he said, ‘“ about 
these things as you think me. I may be prejudiced, but I really 
am not insane. As for heraldic signs, of course they are signs 
merely. Is our national flag more? That in itself is merely a 
rag of canvas. You may call it a scarecrow, or you may die for it. 
A coat-of-arms is for each family the Union Jack of its own past ; 
and what I am saying of Stonehouse and Whigs like him is that 
for their past, as their past, they have no feeling whatever. They 
know that it has a power over the opinions of others, and that it 
helps to surround them with a certain ready-made deference. Of 
course in this way it adds to their own self-importance, but only 
as might the possession of some remote ancestral castle, which 
they like to possess but have no inclination to visit. They are 
proud to think of it as a celebrated show-place which oppresses 
the- imagination of the tourist, but which never elevates the 
imagination of the owner. It speaks for them, but it does not 
speak to them. They don’t listen for the voice that would be vocal 
to them only—the voice which haunts the towers, the courts, the 
galleries, and which is ready to whisper to them, if they will but 
have ears to hear it, that they are different from the rest of the 
world, not because they are rich, but that they are rich (if they 
happen to be so) because they are different from the rest of the 
world. It is only people to whom the past conveys this feeling 
who-really know the meaning of the words Noblesse oblige.” 

“If you are talking about Lord Stonehouse,” said Mrs. Harley, 
“you are very possibly right. You know him far better than I do. 
But about the Whigs in general I am quite sure you are wrong. 
Look at the ——’s, look at the ——’s, look at the ——’s. No 
one—not the most bigoted Tory in England, for bad and for good 
both, is more closely wedded than they are to this gratifying feeling 
you speak of.” 

“Well,” said Carew, with a certain vindictive energy, “if they 
have the feeling, they don't dare to acknowledge it. If they are 
wedded to it, they keep their wife locked up; and they never 
speak in public without denying the marriage. However,” he 
went on, “‘as I said just now, we will have all this out more fully 
some day. It shall be when you come to see me at my castle 
among the mountains. I am longing to show you that. Every- 
thing about us will be on my side there, and will explain my 
‘ meaning, and I think make you agree with it—at all events 
partly. The old village still clings to the shelter of the feudal 
ramparts. In the valley below you look down on the lord’s mill, 
whose black wheel still turns in the blue-green snow-water. The 
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villagers all touch their hats to you and seem proud of your pre- 
sence. For miles round every hectare belongs to the House of 
Courbon-Loubet. The concierge delights in pointing out to a 
stranger certain of the scutcheons in the courtyard, and telling 
him that Monsieur le Comte has Bourbon blood in his veins; and 
there is a huge five-sided tower that still stands erect, and stares 
at the landscape with all its old effrontery. Indeed, if it were not 
for a glimpse of the railway which that tower gives you, you 
could fancy that you were living before the French Revolution. 
To me the place has a charm which I can hardly express in words. 
It’s as if a friend—it’s as if some one—who was dead had 
returned, and again, ‘ after long grief and pain,’ had put her arms 
round one. Now, Mrs. Harley, when are you coming to see me, 
and leave the epoch of progress and the sovereign people behind 
you? When you do come I'll tell you what Ill do. There’s an 
old chariot in the coach-house of the time of Louis XV. It’s 
required all my self-restraint for the last week not to take a drive 
in it. Well, I’ll meet you in this with postillions and six horses, 
and bring you and Harley in triumph in it, back with me into the. 
last century. Next week—come next week; will you? I expect 
some people then, who will make up a pleasant party, and I 
shan’t insist on your wearing powder and patches. Come then ; 
will you?” 

Mrs. Harley’s eyes had been watching Carew curiously, with a 
mixed expression of interest, of dissent, and of amusement; and 
gradually, though there was still a serious meaning left in them, 
they began to sparkle with an irrepressible wish to tease. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Carew,” she said, ‘‘ your friends would be a 
great deal too smart for me. You know that is a point on which 
we agree to differ. I don’t like smart people, whether they are 
Whigs or Tories. I’m never at home or at my ease with them. 
I like the other people far better.” . 

Her words produced the exact effect she intended, and Carew’s 
voice when he answered her had a trace in it of annoyed in- 
credulity. ‘‘ I know,” he said, ‘‘ who you mean by the other people. 
You don’t mean people who are something besides smart; you 
mean people who are something opposed to smart. You mean 
lions and celebrities who are nothing but lions and celebrities, 
who have odd hair and vague wives and daughters, and who not 
only are cleverer than average people of fashion, but express 
their cleverness in a different social language. Now these 
people, no doubt it is very interesting to meet them; it is very 
instructive to meet them. In some cases it may be a great 
privilege ; but you surely don’t prefer them as friends—as daily 
companions ?” 
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‘“‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘“‘I do. I prefer them as friends and 
as companions.” 

“I,” said Carew, “always feel with De Tocqueville, and I 
think it’s the profoundest saying in his whole book on Democracy, 
that a man, if necessary, can learn to put up with anything 
except with manners to which he is not accustomed. Of course 
I prefer, just as you do, a clever man to a fool; but certainly 
the thing I should look to first in a friend would be that he 
should have the same social habits as I have, not that he should 
have the same intellectual interests. However, happily one can 
find friends who have both. There are surely. plenty of people 
who are clever and smart as well.” 

‘Yes, clever, no doubt,” said Mrs. Harley. ‘‘ But to what use 
do they put their cleverness? What do they talk about? What 
do they think about? By what standard do they measure them- 
selves and you? ‘They are the smart set; that is their great 
notion ; and if you don’t belong to that, they think you are nothing 
and nowhere. And as for manners—well, I can tell you this: I 
have seen worse manners amongst these same smart people than 
I have ever seen elsewhere in any class of Society. We were 
dining the other night at my sister's, before we left town. There 
were a lot of them there. She likes them. As for me, I was 
completely out of my element. Flossy Shropshire was one of 
them, and I assure you that all the evening she would hardly take 
the trouble to say a civil word to me—me, her cousin, who have 
known her ever since she was in her cradle—simply because, as I 
say, I am not in her set. Of course,” Mrs. Harley added with 
a slight curl of the lip, “that sort of thing doesn’t matter to 
me; but there was poor little Mrs. Potts there, the wife of the 
Under-Secretary, and she really was made extremely miserable.” 

“If that is what you mean,” said Carew, ‘‘ we are talking about 
two different things. You are talking about a clique; I am talking 
about a class. That particular clique may be as little in my line 
as in yours; but surely in the class of which it is proud to form 
a part—and of which, by the way, many of its members do not 
form a part—you will find as much culture and intellect as you 
will find anywhere else, with social qualities in addition which 
you will find nowhere else. Think, for instance, of Nottingham 
Lodge, and the kind of company you will generally meet there.” 

“IT don’t deny for a moment,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ that there’s. 
a sort of glamour about it all. There is. And besides, it is what 
oneself was born amongst and bred up to. Even the people 
I was abusing just now—people like Flossy Shropshire and her 
friends—through all their bad manners you can see that they are 
jJadies and gentlemen.” 
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“Exactly,” said Carew; “they possess the very thing which 
your other people are, in spite of their talents, distinguished by 
not possessing. The difference need not always be grotesque or 
glaring ; but, in so far as it exists, you surely must feel it a 
barrier between yourself and them. It is not merely a question 
of how to come into a room. It is a question of the whole. 
perspective of life.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘and the people I call my friends 
are the people, I think, who see life most truly. I like them 
because they embody the real meaning of the time—its thought, 
its science, its art, its politics—even its dreams and its impossible 
aspirations.” 

“Well,” said Carew, “think of our old Catholic families, and 
the circle within a*‘circle formed by them. Is no meaning em- 
bodied there, or, if you like to call it so, no impossible dream ? 
As to politics, you are partly right about that, more’s the pity; 
it’s your other people, no doubt, who make the Radical thunder- 
storm. And yet, on second thoughts, if you stick to polite society, 
you can see the sheet lightning in the faces of Whigs like Stone- 
house. Anyhow, Mrs. Harley, you must admit this: that, given 
what you require in the way of aspiration and intellect, this 
is seen to its best advantage, and is most congenial to yourself 
when you find it in the world to which you yourself belong.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘after a moment’s pause; ‘‘ speaking 
honestly, I do not think so. I think that the polish and charm 
which characterise the world you speak of, and which I feel just. 
as fully as you do—I think that the unexpressed sympathy which 
exists between its members, and which forms so subtle and 
pleasant a link between them—I think that all this implies and 
is founded upon a set of beliefs and assumptions with regard to an 
aristocracy which, even if true once, are certainly true no longer. 
Once, no doubt, aristocracies did lead. Of whatever life there was 
in the world they were the centre. But things are changed. The 
centre is shifted now. Not only does the life of the world no 
longer centre in them; it is not even what it was till very lately, 
a tune that is played under their windows. Individual aris- 
tocrats are, no doubt, still powerful, and something of their power 
may be due to their birth and their position. But that something 
is a cut flower, that is kept fresh by water. There is much that 
is beautiful in it, much that you and I shall be sorry to lose. 
But we shall lose it. It has no roots, and it is withering even 
now. There is no use, my dear Mr. Carew, in disguising the fact. 
Aristocracy as a power, as a genuine fact in life, may not yet be 
buried, but it is dead.” 

“Then, if that is the case,” said Carew, “let me die with it. I 
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am only thirty-five, but I have outlived my time, and few and evil 
have been the days of my pilgrimage. There are other things,” 
he said abruptly, after a pause, “there are other things in my 
mind besides London drawing-rooms—the smell of leaves, the 
noise of rooks, in elm trees, old oriel windows, old servants, the 
tower of the village church, and the welcome ready for one in 
every cottage in the village.” 

He spoke with so much feeling that Mrs. Harley was anxious 
not to jar upon it. 

“In one thing at least,’ she said, “I think you are right. 
Amongst the old Catholic families of England, and amongst the 
converts who have been absorbed into them, there is an ideal, 
there is an aspiration to live for; and I respect those who live 
for it, though with it itself I have no sympathy whatsoever. 
And yet,” she went on reflectively, “even as Catholics their 
position narrows their views. I have seen it, I have felt it, I 
have known and stayed with so many of them. There are my 
cousins the Burtons—a typical case if there is one. You know 
how those girls—no longer girls now, poor things—were brought 
up. You know what Burton was in the old Lord’s time. I often 
think of poor Charley, with the three Italian priests who were his 
tutors ; the retainers, born on the property—you could hardly call 
them servants—that the whole place was swarming with; the 
endless horses in the stables; the constant coming and going; 
the meets, the scarlet coats, and the stealthy foreign ecclesiastics 
—any number of them. It was one of the last of the really great 
households in England. Well, and what has been the result in 
this generation on those who were brought up in it and amongst 
the ideas embodied in it? As for Charley, well, we won’t say 
much of him; but his sisters—they are really noble, high-minded 
women, full of intelligence, and anxious to do their work in the 
world; but of the world they are so anxious to work in they know 
about as much as Don Quixote. They have just the same mixture 
in them that their parents had of the intensest pride and the in- 
tensest humility. Each of these feelings is equally antiquated and 
equally genuine. They support each other like two cards in a 
card house, and are about as fit as a card house is to endure the 
weather of the century.” 

** About the elder ones,” said Carew, “‘ that may be quite true. 
I do not know them well. But you can’t say the same about their 
half-sister, Miss Consuelo.” 

‘“‘No,” said Mrs. Harley, with a sudden access of animation. 
“In her, I admit, you come to a totally different thing. She is 
like the others in some ways, certainly. She has all those pre- 
judices for which you feel so much sympathy; but there isa 
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passion, an energy in her nature, which cannot be satisfied with 
worn-out ways of showing themselves. She doesn’t hear much of 
any new ideas, it is true; but what she does hear of she drinks in, 
as a traveller in the desert would drink in drops of water. There 
is a hunger in her eyes, you can hardly tell for what—whether for 
a man to love or for some great duty to do—perhaps for both. I 
often think that, could she only find the conditions of life that 
would suit her—could ‘she only find a husband who could really 
understand and help her—she would be the most interesting 
and the most remarkable woman I know. Have you seen her ?” 

“‘ Seen her ?” said Carew, half absently. ‘‘ Why, I know her!” 

**T mean have you seen her since she has been out here ?”’ 

“Out here? Out where? I don’t quite understand you.” 

“Did not you know,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘ they have been here 
for the last fortnight ; she and two of her sisters. They are in the 
hotel next to ours. Lord Stonehouse is there also, and takes 
excellent care of them. I must say, whatever his faults may be, 
he ’s most kind to his own relations.” 

Carew, for a moment, looked as if he were going to speak. There 
was a sudden light in his eye, a moment’s surprise and start ; but 
his words died on his lips, and, leaning back in his seat, he stared 
absently at the view, as if he considered the conversation ended. 
Silence is nowhere so catching as in a carriage ; and his two 
companions became silent also. Meanwhile, the road had begun 
descending. It no longer skirted the bare heights of the moun- 
tains, but was sweeping downwards in a series of curves and slopes. 
Above and under it were frequent masses of foliage. On either 
side of it, alternately, as it turned and circled, expanding inland 
landscapes showed themselves to the eyes of the travellers, glim- 
mering far under the rapidly-brightening moon ; and at last, like a 
large irregular crescent of stars, the lights of some large town 
were seen clustering along the sea, below them. 

At this sight Carew suddenly roused himself, and said abruptly : 
“T shall sleep at Nice to-night. I told my servants I should 
very possibly do so.” 

Mrs. Harley gave a faintly perceptible smile. ‘‘ Of course,” she 
said, “‘ you are going to dine with us. We were counting on that, 
in any case. If you like it, I will send over and ask the Burtons 
to meet you.” 

Carew murmured an answer of acquiescence. Then again there 
was silence ; and hardly a word further was spoken till the wall of 
a villa garden made a white glare along the road-side, in the light 
of a gas-lamp opposite, and they saw they were approaching the 
town, and that their day’s expedition was ended. 
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Cuapter III. 


Tue sense of the town roused them. Their several reveries were 
rapidly decomposed by it, and by the time that the first suburban 
tramcar passed them they were all of them wide awake, with 
their faculties in the practical world. Carew showed this, for his 
own part, by the matter-of-fact earnestness with which he returned 
to his petition that the Harleys would come to him the week 
following, at his chateau. 

“You must really think,” he said, ‘‘about the day when you 
will let me expect you. You must, both of you, consider your 
plans this evening; and when I go back to-morrow, I shall be 
able to make my arrangements.” , 

‘“We have nothing to do next week, that I know of,” said 
Harley, turning to his wife; “and if Mr. Carew likes to have us 
then—To be sure, there is that poor cripple, to whom we promised 
to show the country.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Harley. ‘Not another word about him. 
Mr. Carew would never speak again to us if he knew who this poor 
cripple was.” 

Had the cripple been a woman, Carew might have been curious. 
As it was merely a man, he let the allusion pass. ‘ Perhaps,” he 
said, in a voice that had a slight accent of consciousness, ‘I might 
get the Burtons to join our party also.” 

Mrs. Harley shook her head. “I’m afraid not,” she said. 
“What do you think, George? Elfrida and Mildred have their 
doubts of Mr. Carew.” 

“‘ The real fact is,” said her husband, laughing, “‘ they think him 
so good they can’t forgive him for not being better; and to them 
he seems far more immoral, because they compare him with what 
they wish him to be, than numbers of men far worse, on whom 
they waste no wishes whatever. But I don’t see,’ he added, half 
seriously, ‘‘ why, if you were to take charge of her, they shouldn’t 
allow Miss Consuelo to come without them. She, I am sure, would 
only be too delighted.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘“‘ would be luck indeed for her. Doesn’t 
Consuelo wish she may get it, poor child! Besides, my dear 
George, we two are in rather bad odour with Elfrida and Mildred 
ourselves. They will never, I think, get over the shock of having 
seen that poor man in our rooms. By the way, Mr. Carew, as I 
warned you just now, had you been there you would have been 
horrified just as they were.” 

“* Who on earth,” said Carew, “‘can this mysterious person be? Is 
it the cripple you spoke of? Is your cripple so very alarming ?” 

“Tell me, George,” said Mrs. Harley, “shall we confess it to 
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him? He is sure to find it out for himself; and, after all, he will, 
perhaps, forgive us. Mr. Carew, our cripple is Mr. Foreman.” 

* Foreman !”’ exclaimed Carew, with a genuine start of aversion. 
“Do you mean Foreman the agitator ? Do you mean the Socialist? 
Do you mean the man who harangues the unemployed workmen 
—men whom hunger has made at once angry and credulous—and 
tells them that every landlord and every capitalist is a robber ?” 

“Poor Foreman ;”’ said Harley, with a smile of benign indiffe- 
rence. ‘I think property is safe enough as long as we have only 
him to attack it.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Harley. ‘In times of distress like 
these, a man like that can do an immense amount of mischief.” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Carew, “‘ you are a friend of this man— 
you countenance him? Besides, what has he, who thinks that all 
riches are robbery—what has he to do with a leisurely winter in 
the Riviera, especially at Nice, that playground of the idle and 
profligate ?” 

**Poor Foreman,” said Mrs. Harley, “is no doubt mistaken, 
terribly mistaken, in a great number of ways. But he is entirely 
in earnest, and entirely unselfish ; and when one thinks of the 
misery with which he has made himself familiar, one can’t wonder 
if he is bitter and indignant at us and at all our luxury. I must 
tell you, Mr. Carew, when I have been listening to his experiences 
—I don’t mean his theories, I mean actual facts he has witnessed 
—the squalor, the destitution, the hopelessness, that are at our 
very doors almost, I have sometimes felt that every morsel I ate 
would choke me. I know that he is setting the wrong way about 
mending things. I know that he is a visionary about the kind of 
good that will be; but he is certainly no visionary about the kind 
of evil that is, or about the sullen and restless sense of it, that 
is growing and spreading amongst its victims.” 

‘And he,” said Carew, ‘‘is one of your other people, is he? One 
of the people who embody the real life of the time ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harley, again relapsing into a smile. ‘ Mr. 
Foreman is one of my other people. You asked just now what he 
could be doing at Nice. He is here by his doctor’s orders. He is 
broken with over-work; and at last he had a slight stroke of 
paralysis, which came on him as he was addressing a meeting of 
dock labourers. However, Mr. Carew, we won’t inflict him at 

‘dinner, on you. If I can manage it, you shall have your aristo- 
‘cratic Burtons instead. By the way, it occurs to me now, from 
something you said this morning, that the hotel where you left 
_your portmanteau, and where I conclude you intend to sleep, is 
the very hotel where the Burtons themselves are. Here,” she 
‘continued, for the carriage was now stopping, “ here is ours, so 
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you are only a few yards off; and if you don’t mind waiting whilst 
I write it, I will give you a note for Elfrida, to ask them to come 
this evening. I shall tell them eight. It is now a little past 
seven.” 

The note in question was soon in Carew’s hand, and he turned 
towards his own hotel with a pleasant feeling of expectation. 
When he pushed open the heavy plate-glass doors, the large hall 
was alive with groups of loiterers ; most of them, so it seemed, fresh 
from the table d’héte, and about to separate in quest of their 
various amusements. Taken as a whole, it was not an attractive 
company. The men looked, to use Cardinal Newman’s phrase, 
like “‘ bad imitations of polished ungodliness,” whilst the ladies 
suggested the class which polished ungodliness imitates. What 
then, was Carew’s surprise when, amongst a medley of toilettes 
unmistakably fresh from Paris, he at once caught sight of two 
singularly plain black dresses, and was aware in an instant that 
the elder Miss Burtons were before him. Surprise, however, was 
not his only emotion. He became conscious of a sudden sense of 
shyness, the causes of which he had not then time to analyse. He 
felt it impossible to go up to them and give them Mrs. Harley’s note 
in person; and slipping into the bureau, in order to avoid their 
notice, he watched them through the window, waiting till they 
should go up-stairs, and intending, as soon as they did so, to send 
it up to them by a waiter. 

Unseen himself, he had now an excellent view of them: they were, 
indeed, but a few yards away from him, and he could also see some- 
thing of what kept them in a scene so incongruous. A middle-aged 
man, with his back to Carew, was apparently holding them in con- 
versation ; but the chilly smile with which they both heard and 
answered him, and the constant way in which their glances wan- 
dered, showed plainly enough that they were waiting for someone 
else, and that in attending to him at all, they were simply the 
victims of their civility. Carew had no intention of playing the 
eaves-dropper ; but the gentleman had a trick of occasionally raising 
his voice, and as he did so, reducing the pace of his syllables, which 
forced what he then said on the ears of everyone in his neighbour- 
hood. Nearly every time that this occurred, Carew caught the name 
of some person of high distinction ; and had he been half asleep in 
an arm-chair, his impression would have been that somebody was 
reciting a page out of the Peerage. ‘Lady Something did this,” and 
‘Lord Something did that,” formed apparently the jewels of the 
speaker’s conversation, to which all the rest of it was nothing more 
than the setting. The Miss Burtons listened with a kind of patient 
apathy, and seemed to be giving him as little encouragement to 
continue as one human being could possibly give another ; when a 
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statement he made about a certain well-known Duchess, at last 
roused the elder of them into a moment’s passing animation. 

“What a charming woman that is!” he said. ‘I travelled 
down with her from Paris only a fortnight since.” 

** Really,” exclaimed Miss Burton. ‘How odd that we didn’t 
see you; for we were with her ourselves, and we shared a coupé 
between us.” 

** Well,” he said, somewhat taken aback, ‘‘I couldn’t exactly get 
a seat in the same train; but I came by the very next one, and I 
took charge of her white dog for her. But here,” he added, as if 
glad to change the subject, ‘‘ here is your servant looking for you. 
Ah! he sees you now, I think. Ici, man—Venez—this way—ici.” 

The servant approached, and Carew could plainly hear him as 
he spoke. 

*“Miss Consuelo, Ma’am,” he said, “is with her maid, in 
Galignani’s Library, and she orders me to say that she will be 
in in another five minutes.” 

‘Then send Louise to me,” said Miss Burton, ‘‘and we will 
dine in half an hour. And, Eugéne—go to the office and ask if 
there are any letters or parcels.” 

Both she and her sister immediately turned towards the stair- 
case, and with a slight bow, as they did so, to the Duchess’s late 
companion, left him staring after them in an attitude of wistful 
meditation. 

An irrepressible smile, meanwhile, had been growing on Carew’s 
lips, for it had dawned on him some moments ago who this fine 
gentleman was. ‘Of course,” he murmured, “it is Inigo. It 
can surely be no one else”; and if the smallest doubt had stil) 
remained as to the matter it was presently set at rest by Mr. 
Inigo himself, who strolled into the bureau with an air of solemn 
abstraction ; and finding the clerk absent, and not seeing Carew, 
instinctively betook himself to the book in which the names of 
visitors were recorded. ‘‘I must say,” he muttered aloud to him- 
self, as he stooped down to pore over it, ‘“‘I must say those 
two ladies have not much manners: and yet, I know it for. a 
fact, they were not at one—not a single one—of the smartest balls 
last season—not the really smart ones.” A moment later he 
closed the page contemptuously. ‘‘ Pooh!” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s 
nobody that’s much good there!” and was turning to walk 
away when the clerk returned, and with him the Burtons’ ser- 
vant, who was inquiring after his mistress’s letters. ‘‘ Here is 
one,” said Carew. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to deliver it at 
once. It is from Mrs. Harley, and wants an immediate answer.” 
The moment he spoke he felt that Mr. Inigo’s eyes were fixed on 
him ; and when he had finished some directions to the clerk about 
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a bed-room, Mr. Inigo still was there, in readiness to claim his 
acquaintance. Carew recognized that there was no chance of 
escape; so he submitted to a meeting which he would have gone 
many yards to avoid. 

**T’d no notion,” said Mr. Inigo, “‘ that you were in these parts. 
There ’s nobody here this winter that one ever heard of before ; in 
fact, till the Darlingtons came, I had hardly a soul to speak to. 
Lady Darlington, Stonehouse, I, and a few more of us, make up a 
party now and then to the Opera or to Monte Carlo; but as for 
me, the sole reason why I am here, is that the poor Grand Duke is 
expected back from Mentone; and when his cough is bad, I amuse 
him with my stories in the evening. But, tell me,” he continued, 
‘a moment ago you mentioned Mrs. Harley. Is she our Mrs. 
Harley? The Mrs. Harley we all know? And is she in Nice 
now?” 

‘She is,” said Carew, drily; ‘“‘and as lam going to dine with 
her, I fear I must leave you and go up-stairs to prepare myself.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Inigo. ‘I must call to-morrow. I shall 
get into dreadful hot water if I don’t pay my respects to her. 
Perhaps,” he continued, as Carew was moving off, ‘‘ perhaps, if I 
came, I should find her at home this evening?” 

*‘ Certainly,” said Carew, looking back, “‘ she will be in her own 
rooms ; but her servants will tell you better than I can if she in- 
tends to receive company.” 

As he spoke, he had his foot on the first step of the stair-case ; 
and just as he turned to mount, he became aware that a female 
figure had passed him. It had moved, it had almost darted, with 
a noiseless graceful rapidity, something like the flight of a bird; 
and had nearly, by this time, arrived at the first landing. But 
Carew’s eyes and mind comprehended the whole vision in an 
instant. A knot of hair arranged with exquisite neatness; a 
hand in a grey glove for a moment laid on the banister; a 
jacket whose fit any of the ladies in the hall might have envied ; 
but with all this, a proud refinement and dignity which seemed to 
pervade their possessor, and to linger in her wake like a perfume. 
A second more, and she was on the landing. Carew was not far 
behind her; her eye, as she turned, inevitably encountered his; 
and he saw what he had felt, but what he had not distinctly ex- 
pressed to himself—that it was Miss Consuelo Burton. 

It was more than a year since they had met last; and when 
they had parted, it had been with some circumstances of embar- 
rassment. The girl’s face and movements betrayed that she was 
conscious of this. At the first moment of recognition she stopped 
short suddenly; a deep colour flushed up into her cheek, and 
her dark eyes seemed to expand as they fixed on him; but he 
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had hardly uttered the most common-place words of greeting, 
and she replied to them in a manner equally common-place, when 
her cheek grew pale again, she smiled quickly and nervously, and 
saying, in a constrained voice, “‘I am in a hurry, my sisters are 
waiting for me,” with another of her bird-like darts, she was 
gone before he had time to recover himself. 


Cuarter IV. 


Carew, as he was dressing, restlessly paced his bed-room, 
agitated and plunged in reflection. Some eighteen months ago, 
during part of one London season, he had been by her side at 
nearly every party ; and whatever might have been his own hopes 
or intentions, he had taught her eyes to brighten the moment she 
saw him approaching her. Her sisters, with whom vigilance took 
the place of acuteness, quickly detected this; and, for a week or 
two, they were not displeased at it. They knew the antiquity of 
Carew’s family ; they understood him to be the heir to a sufficient, 
if moderate, property ; and they hoped, from the gossip of many of 
their own circle, that he would be shortly received into the bosom 
of the Catholic Church. Gossip, however, and their own observa- 
tions as directed by it, soon added other and very different details 
about him. There was nothing definitely scandalous in anything 
they either heard or saw; but there was much by which, to their 
minds, scandal was vaguely suggested. They were warned that 
he was well known for his levity in his conduct to women; and 
though by no means willing to believe these warnings justified, 
they soon saw enough to convince them, as regarded their sister, 
that she was but one amongst many objects of his similar and 
habitual attentions. Finally something happened, which was even 
more serious. One of their numerous tribe of cousins, a man well 
known in the laxer sets of Society, dismayed his family and excited 
his friends by eloping one day with a beautiful married woman, 
who had been glittering before the eyes of the fashionable world, 
in that social penumbra by which the fashionable world is sur- 
rounded. The Comtesse de Saint Valery, so she was called or 
called herself, had collected round her a little private clique of her 
own ; she had been constantly attended by a number of well-known 
men, and caressed by a few ladies who were known, but no longer 
countenanced: and though she had never appeared at any recog- 
nized ball or party, she had been the observed of all observers in 
the Park, at Sandown, and at Hurlingham. It was at Hurlingham, 
indeed, that she and her lover had been dining with a large party 
the very night before their elopement ; and of that party it chanced 
that Carew was one. He seemed, so rumour was exceedingly careful 
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to add, by no means indifferent to the fair delinquent himself ; and 
the rest of those present were precisely the kind of people who would. 
pardon her delinquency, even if they did not actually emulate it. 

This brought the Miss Burtons’ changed opinion of him to 
a crisis. They were fair enough to recognize that he had not 
been convicted of anything—not even of attempting to trifle 
with the feelings of their sister; but they felt that he certainly 
could not be—what they had at first thought him—a very good 
man; and as he consorted with bad men, he might possibly be 
even a very bad man. Anyhow, they came to the conclusion that 
their sister ran a double risk from her acquaintance with him: 
that she might very probably have a broken heart if he were 
trifling with her ; or a husband with a doubtful character and an 
unavowed religion if he were serious. 

Carew, meanwhile, was perfectly unaware of the way in which 
his merits were being sifted. It is true that he gradually became 
conscious that he saw less of Miss Consuelo than formerly, and that 
her sisters’ manner had something stiff and cold in it; but what 
the change meant, or that it was really more than his fancy, was 
not brought home to him till a single incident revealed it. Ata 
brilliant evening party, which enlivened the decline of the season, he 
had looked for the Burtons everywhere, but had been unable to find 
them. At last, when the whole world was going, he came upon them 
down-stairs in a corridor, evidently waiting for their carriage. He 
offered to call it; but Miss Burton told him drily that someone else 
had done so. The someone else—a grey-haired gentleman—re- 
appeared at the same instant, urging them to hurry themselves if 
they would not lose their opportunity. Still unaware that he had 
suffered any repulse, Carew offered his arm to Miss Consuelo. She 
took it; but presently, when her sisters were a few paces in front 
of her, looking him straight in the face, and speaking low and 
rapidly, ‘‘ My relations,” she said, ‘don’t wish me to know you; 
and so—for the present—if we meet again, I must ask you not to 
come up to me, or to talk to me.” Then relinquishing his arm, 
she hastily held her hand out to him, and saying “ Good-bye!” 
in a voice that had a little quiver in it, in another second she 
was again close to her sisters. 

Carew was so super-sensitive as to his own shortcomings, and, 
despite his genealogical pride, thought so meanly of his mar- 
riageable qualifications, that it was his first impulse to think 
that he really deserved this treatment; and he walked home 
that night with the feelings of a dreaming criminal, conscious of 
his guilt, and yet unable to recollect the nature of it. Gradually 
reflection brought him to a juster condition of mind. He 
beligved himself repulsed because he was misunderstood ; and he 
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knew the elder Miss Burtons quite well enough to realise that, 
in their eyes, appearances might easily be against him. But still 
the uncertainty rankled in his heart; and a sense of desolation he 
was not in the least prepared for, filled his heart at this sudden 
and unexplained separation. He felt that for him Miss Consuelo 
Burton was dead; and he longed that she would come back to him 
but for one moment from the grave, to tell him distinctly what had 
taken her away from him. He might have written and asked her 
without her sisters’ suspecting it; sometimes he thought of doing 
so: but the thought, whenever it rose, was instantly checked by a 
feeling as strong and as strange as the sense of desolation itself. 
He felt that he would sooner lose her acquaintance for ever than 
keep it by tempting her to a single clandestine action. 

He was not long, however, a passive prey to dejection. By- 
and-bye, as the weeks went on, old cares of a more impersonal 
nature, which, for some time past, he had forgotten, and had ceased 
to trouble him, came back again, like returning bailiffs, and again 
took possession of the chief rooms of his mind. The effect on his 
thoughts about Miss Consuelo Burton was this. Though not 
obliterated they were gradually pushed aside; and in their retire- 
ment they quietly and gradually changed themselves. First, though 
still regretting her, he grew resigned to her loss; and he ceased 
to speculate on the chances of any renewal of their intercourse. 
Then, the facts involved seemed slowly to change their proportions. 
Whatever the reasons might be which had prejudiced her guardians 
against him, they probably, after all, might not be so very serious: 
and finally an impression grew upon him, though it was not un- 
troubled with diffidence, that should he and the Burtons be ever 
again thrown together, he would find himself sufficiently white- 
washed in the eyes of his late censors, perhaps by their better 
judgment, perhaps even by their forgetfulness. 

The strength of this impression had been now just put to the 
test; and the sense of shyness which he had been unable to con- 
ceal from himself showed him that it was not quite so strong as he 
had thought it was. One thing, however, he found was stronger, 
and that was the attraction which Miss Consuelo Burton had for 
him. He had come to wonder at times whether the place she held 
in his heart were not less due to herself than to his own regretful 
imagination ; and he was startled to realise, in their late momen- 
tary meeting, not only that her charm was an actual and undeniable 
fact, but that it was—as far as he could judge—even greater now 
than formerly. 

Pondering these matters, as he went through the process of dress- 
ing, he became aware that, without having thought why, he was 
doing his best to make himself as late as possible. His watch told 
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him that it was nearly dinner-time ; but he was still lingering over 
his shirt, his studs, and his neck-tie. Why was he doing so? The 
question at last occurred to him. As soon as it was put, the answer 
was found to be easy; and his heart made a very complete little 
confession to itself. He distrusted his position with the elder Miss 
Burtons, regarded merely in the light of common acquaintances ; 
but his main reason for avoiding them had been the far more. 
practical fear that they might suspect he would be dining with 
Mrs. Harley, and might decline her invitation in consequence. As 
it was, he never doubted that they would accept it; and he was 
anxious, he discovered, that they should precede him by some 
minutes, in order that when he arrived he should find them pre- 
pared to meet him. He felt sure that at first the elder ones would 
feel some displeasure at the prospect; he felt sure, also, that 
Mrs. Harley would notice this. He counted, then, on having his 
character rapidly canvassed; on Mrs. Harley putting it in the 
most favourable and friendly light ; on the elder Miss Burtons feel- 
ing that perhaps they had judged him wrongly; and on entering 
the room himself, if not restored to their favour, at least with a 
chance of winning his way back to it. 

This reflection very likely evinced no very great subtlety, but 
they were better than subtle, for they happened to be substantially 
true. The Miss Burtons arrived at Mrs. Harley’s before Carew. 
The news that he was coming embarrassed the younger, and caused 
a shock of surprised annoyance to the elder. 

“We used to meet,” said Miss Elfrida drily, ‘‘ but we have seen 
nothing at all of him now for a very long time.” 

** Last season,” said Mrs. Harley, “he was hardly ever in London.” 

“Really,” said Miss Elfrida, ‘“‘I have not followed his move- 
ments. But I’m surprised that so gay a gentleman could tear 
himself away from his dissipations.” 

‘He stayed in the country,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘ for his mother’s 
sake, who is an old lady. There was nothing to be alarmed at in 
her condition, except the natural weakness of age; but he fancied 
he detected a wish in her that he should not leave her that summer, 
and, however he might like his dissipations, he did, you see, tear 
himself away from them.” 

** Do you know,” said Miss Burton, in a tone that was somewhat 
softened, “I should never have thought that of him.” And she 
looked down gently, as if lost in reflection. Her host, however, 
would not leave her in silence. 

“T always thought,” he said, “that there was nothing, in your 
opinion, too good for Mr. Carew to have done—Mr. Carew, who is 
so great a friend of your Cardinal’s. Surely you must admire the 
man who, though merely a wretched heretic, is yet asked by the 
Cardinal to breakfast three times in a fortnight.” 
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Miss Burton’s look and manner grew, for an instant, cold again. 

*1’m afraid,” she said, “‘ that acquaintance is a thing of the past 
now. ‘There are other friends Mr.Carew has found more congenial.” 

“Well,” interposed Mrs. Harley, “we shall see what he finds 
us, for, my dear Elfrida, he is outside the door this moment.” 

Had she said “inside,” she would, perhaps, have been more 
accurate, for the servant had announced him almost before she had 
done speaking. On first entering, it was evident that he was some- 
what shy. This, however, did him no disservice. For, as in his 
boldness there was nothing impertinent, so in his shyness there 
was something graceful and dignified. The reserved courtesy with 
which he greeted the elder Miss Burtons, and which, though re- 
served, was perfectly unresentful, pleaded at once for him with 
their generous and delicate instincts; nor was the impression 
altered when they saw, in a single glance, the slightly different 
manner with which he approached their sister, and realised, by a 
process more rapid than conscious reasoning, that, if he met them 
with reserve, he was meeting her with reverence. The situation, 
indeed, was very much what Carew had hoped it might be; and 
he himself soon perceived that it was so. He did not flatter 
himself that he was not still looked askance at, but he felt as if, 
at least, he were to be granted a new trial. 

He found at dinner that every circumstance favoured him. The 
conversation naturally began with the events and adventures of the 
day ; and it happened thus that it took the precise turn which set 
him before his judges in the most advantageous light. The elder 
Miss Burtons, on whatever points they might disagree with him, 
agreed with him at any rate in his strong attachment to the past ; 
and when Mrs. Harley mentioned the old town amongst the moun- 
tains, their cheerful gravity was at once roused into interest. Their 
faces brightened, and they asked enthusiastic questions. Carew at 
first was content to say very little; and he merely answered Mrs. 
Harley on some points as to which she appealed to him. Presently, 
however, seeing that he was treated as an authority, the Miss Bur- 
tons began to look at him when he spoke, and both by their words 
and eyes to put their questions to him for themselves. His manner 
was at once so polished, and yet so simple; he spoke with feelings 
so near akin to their own, that, as he described to them gate and 
tower and rampart, the winding streets, the ruined guard-rooms, the 
church, with its worm-eaten seats and its immemorial arches, they 
could not resist a certain sense of sympathy with him, which soon 
showed itself, though with some reserve, in their behaviour. Before 
long, however, the aspect of matters changed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SELECTION FOR REGIMENTAL 
COMMANDS. 


THERE is a well-known story of a judge who, during the reign of 
Louis XIV., acquired a quite unique reputation for justice. His 
method was simple; but its success depended so entirely on its 
principles not being known, that it needed the authority of the 
King himself to extract from him, in a secret audience, an accurate 
account of his mode of procedure. Then it appeared that he first 
took every possible step to prevent either of the suitors before him 
from supposing that they had any chance of winning their case. 
He discouraged each in turn, cautiously avoided the slightest 
suspicion of personal predilection or of being amenable to influence 
or bribery, direct or indirect, in any possible form, and then, 
retiring from the Court, and cautiously locking the door of his 
own chamber he took from a private receptacle—a dice-box ; and 
by its verdict he determined the rival claims. Whoever won felt 
the boon to be an unexpected gift, while the defeated suitor only 
suffered that for which his mind was already prepared; the 
judgment, when announced in Court, was received on the one 
side with applause and on the other with acquiescence. 

True or false, the story is an admirable illustration of the reason 
why Justice is in popular parlance said to be blind; and why he, 
who in distributing awards would escape all censure, may be safely 
recommended cautiously to avoid a too nice inquiry into the 
merits of rival candidates for his favour. The desire to have an 
easy time in office, to be saved from the worries of facile and 
plausible criticism, to enjoy the French judge’s reputation for 
“justice,” is naturally very strong among all public men. In the 
army it has hitherto been practically paramount. In no other 
way is it possible to account for the fact that, up to the present 
time, a method of selection for the command of regiments has 
been adopted, which almost grotesquely travesties the features of 
that story of dice-box justice softened by a prepared hopelessness. 

All who are familiar with families who have sons and relations 
in the army have of late years had expressed to them the anxieties 
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of nervous friends reflecting the fears of Major A—— or Captain 
B——, who are looking forward to the time when they will be too 
old to remain any longer in their regiment. A year or two later 
you hear, to your surprise, that one of the former unfortunates has 
by some lucky chance, such as men disappearing in a way he had 
not expected, obtained the command of his regiment, the other has 
necessarily and against his will left the army. But what is yet 
more surprising to any unprejudiced outsider is that the result has 
been as little affected by the merits of the two officers as was the 
French judge’s decision. Major A—— may have been an officer 
whose interest in his profession, whose brightness and general 
ability were things that spoke for themselves on your first meeting 
him. You may have heard that his regimental reputation among 
all his brother officers was of the highest, that the loss that the 
service would sustain by his enforced retirement would be felt by 
all; yet he has by some turn of the die been forced to go, while 
Captain B——, who boasted in your hearing that he entered the 
army to have a quiet life, and hated soldiering, whose whole talk 
consisted in frantic abuse of the particular station he happened to 
be quartered at, as it has always done of every other that he ever 
visited, whose hand shook so that he spilled half of the second 
brandy and soda ”’ he was indulging in before breakfast ; whose 
friends pathetically told you that it would be a terrible thing for 
him if he had to leave the army, “‘ because, you know, he could not 
possibly do anything else, and would probably drink himself to 
death,”—he, you hear, has obtained the command of the regi- 
ment, having just managed to get in time the promotion to major 
which saved him, and having been since then advanced by Major 
A *s forced retirement. 

Certainly the conviction that blind “justice” has decided these 
things must be very consolatory ; otherwise one would think that 
Major A—— must have his reflections. 

Captain B ’s friends are, of course, jubilant; for it is to 
be noticed, that whereas those who have a relation who is a young 
lawyer, a young diplomate, or a young doctor, are always hoping 
that he is going to have a chance of showing his capacity, the 
friends of regimental officers are looking solely to what is in fact 
the dice-box in its worst form, the chance that their friend will be 
promoted at the moment when he has become as nearly as 
possible too old to be efficient for the work he has to do. 

There is, in fact, this contrast between the army, in its 
regular practice, and all other professions. No one dreams of 
selecting a lawyer simply because he is getting an old man, or of 
calling in a surgeon without regard to his reputation, merely 
because his hand is palsied by age. Is there in this one profes- 
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sion exceptional reason for it? Is the command of one of Her 
Majesty’s regiments a position in which special qualifications are 
of so little importance that here, and here only, it is safe to 
assume that all men are ‘‘ much of a muchness”? Notoriously 
the direct contrary is the truth. Setting aside for a moment the 
question whether the interest of the nation and the service of Her 
Majesty are not in this matter of such paramount importance that 
all private considerations kick the beam when thrown into the 
opposite scale, we say boldly that the private claims of every officer 
who enters the army, are deeply involved in the selection for the 
command of regiments of the very best officers who can be placed 
in those all-important positions, and still more deeply involved in 
the exclusion from command of incompetent men. 

Again, we wish to appeal to that now wide knowledge of the 
army which exists in the country. Who has not come across 
regiments which trace back all their efficiency and their most 
valuable traditions to a particular commanding officer, whose 
spirit and whose system has survived him because he has so 
formed the men under him, officers and non-commissioned officers 
alike, that his vanished hand is still felt everywhere? Who has 
not come across regiments whose military spirit has been for years 
killed by some worthless commanding officer, who has left such a 
deadly relic of his tenure of power behind him, that scarcely here 
and there, with all the set of regimental public opinion against 
him, some exceptional officer retains an interest in his profession 
and devotes himself to it; while the vast majority, almost all of 
whom a few years ago entered the army with high hopes and 
aspirations, have sunk into that most miserable of all conditions, 
in which, having lost all interest in the work of their lives, they 
have become mere time-killers; their conversation devoted to 
abuse of their present quarters, and feeble laudation of the last 
place they were at, simply because the present, wherever they may 
be, has no interest for them ? 

Now, if it be within the power of a commanding officer to pro- 
duce on the lives of those who serve under him such effects as 
these, and we are drawing from the life, as all who know anything 
of our army will bear witness, on which side, we say, do the private 
rights and interests of officers of the army lie? If poor Major 
B——, who, by his own faults and because he has been brought 
up in a bad school, is utterly unfitted to command a regiment, 
finds that he has to leave the army, no doubt it is unfortunate that 
“he cannot possibly turn his hand to anything else, and will 
probably drink himself to death.” But what about the thirty 
other officers of the regiment; what about the 800 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men? Is it the greater hardship that one 
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man should be passed by, or that he should bring into his own case, 
and form after his own pattern every young officer who falls under 
his influence ? 

Is it the greater hardship, yet more, that this one man should 
have to retire a little earlier than he would otherwise have done 
from a work for which he is utterly unfitted ? or that the lives of 
800 men and officers should be uselessly endangered, if ever 
they are employed on the one duty for which they exist? Whose 
relations have the most just cause to ery out against hardship, 
this man’s, if he is passed over, or those whose friends never 
come back to them, or who come back maimed for life, because he 
has been promoted to command a regiment in the field ? 

Before taking up the question from the side of the national 
interest in the matter, we wish to draw attention to a very remark- 
able incident which occurred in the House of Commons towards the 
end of last session. Soon after giving up office as Secretary of 
State for War, Lord Hartington gave notice that he would, on 
Monday, July 13th, 1885, move for the production of a despatch 
which had been addressed to himself by Lord Wolseley from Cairo, 
on the subject of the selection of officers for the command of 
regiments. What may have been the motives which induced 
Lord Hartington to omit the publication of this despatch whilst 
he was himself in power, and then suddenly to call for it as soon 
as he found himself on the Opposition benches, it is, of course, 
impossible for us to guess. But, if it be true, as Rumour has it, 
that in the course of that despatch Lord Wolseley informed Lord 
Hartington that there were regiments under his command in the 
late campaign which it would have been impossible to send into. 
the field because of the incompetence of their commanding officers, 
we must confess that we are less surprised at the suppression 
than at the demand for the production of the despatch. When 
we remember the vast sums of money which the Party which 
always professes to place “‘ Peace and Retrenchment” among its 
watchwords, induced the country to spend upon “ buying back the 
army from the officers” ; when we remember the arbitrary violence 
by which that result was supposed to be finally secured, we must 
say we do not envy Lord Hartington’s feelings when he received 
that despatch. Here, at the very end of a long “ Liberal” 
administration, which has carried on more wars than any Govern- 
ment since 1815, and, therefore, ought to have taken every sort of 
measure to have the army effective, during its tenure of office at 
least, we have the very best evidence that the case admits of, that 
the money so spent has, by the mere weakness of the late Liberal 
administration, been absolutely wasted. They have not had the 
courage to insist that the interests of the nation shall be para- 
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mount in the selections for the command of regiments. They 
have allowed supposed vested interests to prevail. It must be 
remembered that under a system devised by Mr. Childers, every 
single officer now commanding a regiment in Her Majesty’s service 
has been appointed to that command since Mr. Gladstone’s late 
Government came into office. For every appointment to any 
regiment lately serving in the Soudan they are responsible. And 
this is the result—it was no secret in either House at the end of 
last session—that our most competent general finds it incumbent 
upon him to point out that several battalions were virtually hors- 
de-combat, had, at all events, to be placed in situations other than 
tactical considerations demanded, because of the incompetence of 
men who were placed in command of them during the late Liberal 
administration. Of course, it is true that, technically, these 
appointments are not made by the Secretary of State for War. 
But when the House of Lords demanded that some guarantee 
should be given that the results which were promised would be 
actually obtained, in return for the vast expenditure in which the 
country was about to be involved, the reply was to carry out the 
change by Royal Prerogative, expressly on the ground that 
the Secretary of State could make himself responsible that, for the 
future, no considerations other than national should weigh in the 
‘selection of officers for command. 

It seems to us that it is imperative that Lord Wolseley’s de- 
spatch, for which Lord Hartington moved, should be published at 
once, in order that the country may know what is the upshot of 
that ‘‘ buying back of the army ” which has been boasted of upon 
so many Liberal platforms. Too much, at all events, is already 
known of the contents of that despatch for it to be safe that it 
should be any longer pigeon-holed. The times are not so calm, 
the future is not so secure from the shadow of possible war, that 
we can afford to have it open to doubt whetheror no our regiments 
were found to be unfit for action from preventible causes. 

Lord Wolseley, at all events, is no pessimist. His most severe 
critics have never accused him of any tendency of that kind. The 
matter is, therefore, all the more serious if he warns us of a fatal 
defect in our armour. In the House of Commons notice-paper the 
despatch is said to have been written from Cairo on the 16th April 
1885, and to have for its subject ‘‘ the selection of officers for the 
‘command of regiments.” Clearly it ought to be published at once, 
but, if it is not, we hope that, at the earliest possible date after 
Parliament meets again, some member of Parliament will repeat 
Lord Hartington’s notice of motion, which, for some mysterious 
reason, was dropped at that stage of the proceedings, so that the 
motion was never pressed. 


d 
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For our own part, it seems to us that there are features in the 
present condition of things which make the mode of selection by 
seniority worse than even the French judge’s dice-box. The dice 
are, at least in two respects, loaded for the wrong side. In the 
first place, consider this contrast between regiments. A regiment 
which is a good school for the training of officers is one in which 
a strict discipline has tended to produce that happy state of things 
which has been so well described by Mr. Gleig, in The Subaltern in 
the Peninsula, as existing at the moment when the army in Spain 
had reached its perfection under Wellington. Crime is almost 
unknown, the men are proud of their regiment, proud of their 
discipline, and proud of their officers. A good feeling, a healthy 
family feeling, exists among the officers. Rows and disorders of 
any kind are very rare. Such a regiment isa very pleasant family 
to live in: officers become very much attached to it, and, as a 
necessary consequence, promotion is very slow. 

Take, now, the bad school for officers, the very place from which 
it would, prima facie, not be well that the higher ranks of the 
army should be ultimately filled, and exactly the reverse conditions 
prevail. Young men on joining, before they have felt their way 
and have learnt to choose the most soldierly and the best line for 
them to adopt and to refuse the worse, come to think that it is a 
fine thing to spend money they have not got, and to shirk their 
duty in every way they can. Quarrels are frequent, and, not to 
put too fine a point on it, such a regiment is simply a hell upon 
earth, or very nearly so. What can happen but that officers 
should be constantly and voluntarily leaving such a regiment; 
that steps should go fast, and that promotion should be relatively 
quick. 

We say, therefore, that there is this continual tendency, as 
between two regiments on any pure seniority system of promotion 
to the command of regiments, that from your bad school you tend 
to get men advanced more rapidly to the command of a regiment 
than from your good school, and that consequently—though, of 
course, we are speaking merely of most disastrous tendencies only— 
the continual danger is that your men who have been trained in 
the best school will not arrive at the command of their regiments 
until they are getting to be too old for any higher employ, and 
that the men who do arrive at the top young enough for future 
command will have been those who have been trained in the worst 
school. 

That is the first sense, therefore, in which we say that the dice 
are loaded on the wrong side. But, secondly, we say distinctly 
that in army life, age is not, apart from capacity and experience, 
in itself an advantage, but distinctly a disadvantage for the public 
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service. This is notorious to all those outside the army who are 
not blinded by the habits and prejudices of army life. We 
remember once to have heard the late Mr. Roebuck descanting 
upon this subject. It was towards the end of his life, a life which, 
whatever its faults may have been, had been spent in working 
with the keenest interest for the honour of England. He was no 
doubt painfully conscious himself of the infirmities of age, and 
asked, with great interest, what was the age of the then Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Sir Frederick Roberts, and other of our leading soldiers. 
Someone present told him of the comparative youth of several of 
these men, a youth at all events sufficiently marked to have excited 
no small amount of jealousy among their compeers. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
said, “just the age at which Wellington and Napoleon were ending 
their fighting careers.” 

There may be exaggeration on that side no doubt; but Mr. 
Roebuck’s contention that, from the point of view of national 
interest, youth rather than age is, ceteris paribus, the thing to be 
secured for the active command of men in the field, is not open to 
‘dispute. We say, therefore, that just in so far as we make 
seniority the one ground of promotion, we again load the dice on 
the wrong side, because we tend to get an older and, therefore, so 
far a less efficient man. The notion that this is otherwise comes 
from times when the command of a regiment, like most other 
offices under the Crown, was looked upon as the property of 
individuals, in regard to which the proprietors had in succession a 
kind of tontine claim, and in regard to which the securing of the 
most efficient servant of the State was an altogether secondary 
matter. This is obvious if we look at any of those army appoint- 
ments where this proprietary question does not interfere. Every- 
where selection of the supposed fittest is the rule; seniority only 
operating in the most indirect manner. For all staff appoint- 
ments, whether for an army in the field or at home, selection. 
For all non-commissioned officers, selection in the first instance ; 
and practically, by a rigid system of not promoting from grade to 
grade men who are not qualified, selection at all subsequent 
stages. For the higher regimental appointments of officers and 
non-commissioned officers, avowed selection. For warrant-officers, 
selection. For all brevet promotions for service in the field, 
selection. 

Unfortunately, in the army, the enormous importance of the 
position of the command of a regiment during peace-time is not so 
palpable as that of one of Her Majesty’s ships. Otherwise it would 
long since have been found as impossible to make the one appoint- 
ment by seniority as the other. The all-importance of the 
position suddenly springs into evidence the moment a regiment is 
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employed in the field. At that time not only is the difference 
between an effective officer then commanding, and an ineffective 
one felt at once ; but in compound interest the value is received of 
a good selection made years before during peace-time. The im- 
portance of the selection is in reality scarcely less in the one case 
than in the other; but whereas the difference is felt at once in 
the appointment to a ship, the full mischief of a bad appoint- 
ment, and the full advantage of a good, are not forced upon 
general attention in the case of a regiment till the trial of war 
comes. 

Nor is it only in the actual influence of the man who is in 
command that the whole difference—we had almost said that 
the most important difference—lies. See who are the men who 
wish to see promotion by merit; who are those who wish to see it 
a mere matter of seniority routine ; and you will very soon dis- 
cover what the general spirit is which each system encourages and 
develops. Everywhere the energetic, the able, the men who are 
devoted to their profession, wish for the opportunity of command 
before they are too old to exercise it with interest or efficiency. 
Everywhere the men who have abandoned interest and hope, the 
men who are content to plod on ina dull routine, or rather, whose 
life consists in one long grumble at all things in heaven and earth, 
who are not content, in fact, with anything, but prefer, neverthe- 
less, to bear the life against which they make their moan, rather 
than be at any trouble to improve it; these men tell you always 
that promotion by merit is promotion by favouritism, that, there- 
fore, there is no use in making any exertion, and that this is their 
motto in life. In vain you point out to them that, even under our 
system as it is, the men who have forced their way to the front 
started with no advantage in the race, that to take two prominent 
instances, Lord Wolseley and the late Commander-in-Chief in 
India, Sir Donald Stewart, almost, if not quite, the most distin- 
guished of Indian Commanders during recent years, avowedly have 
made their way without any other kind of favouritism in their 
behalf than they have gained by their own achievements. 

That is not to the point; that is not what they mean. What 
they mean is that they, having, like all men, had the choice of 
Hercules presented to them, have chosen as Hercules did not. 
What they hate and dislike, therefore, more than anything else is 
the very idea that anyone should be advanced upon his merits. 
It is a slur upon themselves, for they have long since given up 
the idea of meriting anything. Observe always against whom it 
is that these men inveigh, and you will find that it is not rapid 
advancement of which they are jealous. No! Only let the rapidity 
be due to the dice-box in some form or other ; let it be manifestly 
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not the result of merit as it comes in contrast with their own 
demerit, and they are content. 

Now there cannot be any question which of these two tempers 
of mind it is for the advantage of the country to foster and en- 
courage. 

We have only one word to say in conclusion, viz. this: that 
we hope it will be clearly seen that we are writing throughout 
this article from a regimental officer’s point of view, and in behalf 
of regimental officers. One of the most unfortunate results of the 
present system is that, for practical purposes, it almost excludes 
men who have had large regimental experience from the higher 
commands. Men of the greatest ability, who attempt to work their 
way by means of a regimental career, in practice, owing to the 
dull leaden principle of seniority promotion, spend their lives in 
the lower ranks. 

In practice of late years, without exception, the men who as 
leaders have gained for themselves a name in war have made 
their way through the staff. Itis not an unmixed disadvantage, 
no doubt. Men who have had the latter experience probably 
acquire a wider view of the army at large than can be obtained 
from the regimental standpoint. But we have no doubt whatever 
that the practical closing of the regimental stream of supply for 
our higher commands restricts, most unfortunately, our choice of 
the best men. In the days when a soldier like Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley could almost think of leaving the army because he was 
nearing thirty and was only in command of a regiment, the ex- 
perience and independence of a regimental command made it the 
best preparation for higher employ. But when, as now, men 
spend in the mere routine of lower ranks the very years in which 
they would be best fitted for higher command, their career is ended 
by mere lapse of time before they emerge from the regiment. The 
habit of this seniority selection is, in fact, so ingrained that, in 
many if not in most regiments, the practice of late years has been 
to recommend for brevet promotion in the field the senior of each 
rank, altogether irrespective of merit. To any prospect of a 
regimental officer ever finding himself among our generals, no 
process could be more absolutely fatal. The competition of this 
regimental senility with a staff habitually selected irrespective of 
mere age, necessarily throws the whole future into the hands of 
the staff. And yet it cannot possibly be urged that the selection 
within the regiment is impossible, because it is notorious that 
many of those officers who have subsequently distinguished them- 
selves have been, in the first instance, selected within the regiment 
from which they started. It is impossible to go over whole groups 
of instances; and we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
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selecting a career which admirably illustrates the point we desire 
to make. 

It is notorious that Lord Wolseley’s attention was first directed, 

during the Red River Expedition, to Redvers Buller, because when- 
ever any officer was required for a special job from the 60th Rifles 
Lieutenant Buller was put forward to do it. Yet had Sir Redvers 
Buller remained with his regiment he would long since have had 
to leave the army from the operation of the principle of seniority. 
- Here is a simple instance, not merely of a man whose military 
quality is now known to all England, but of one in whose case the 
evidence is clear that his qualities were well known in his subaltern 
days within the regiment itself. The question is, why should this 
old tyrant Seniority hold out to such men the choice of retirement 
or the staff ? 

Is it not true that our plea is one which is as much in behalf of 
every regimental officer who is worth his salt, as it is undoubtedly 
all-important for the service of Her Majesty and the nation ? 


VOL. Vi. 


THE OPIUM-POPPY CULTIVATION OF BENGAL. 


A new account of the origin of opium is to be found in the Folk- 
Tales of Bengal, which have been recently published by the Rev. 
Lal Behari Day, one of the professors of the Hooghly College in 
Bengal. A certain Rishi or holy sage, who dwelt on the banks 
of the Ganges, had a favourite mouse, which he changed, first into 
a cat, next into a dog, thirdly into an ape, then into a wild boar, 
next into an elephant, and finally into a beautiful girl, to whom 
he gave the name of Postomani, or the poppy-seed lady. Of 
course, this beautiful girl married the king of the country. But 
their happiness was short-lived. Postomani fell into a well, and 
was drowned. ‘The King was inconsolable. Then the holy sage 
appeared and said, ‘‘ Oh, King! grieve not for the past. What 
is fixed by fate must come to pass. The Queen who has just been 
drowned was not of royal blood. She was born a mouse; | then 
changed her successively, at her own wish, into a cat, a dog, an 
ape, a boar, an elephant, and a beautiful girl. Now that she is 
gone, take again your former queen into favour. As for my 
reputed daughter, I will make her name immortal. Let her body 
remain in the well, and fill the well up with earth. Out of her 
flesh and bones will grow a tree, which shall be called, after her, 
Posto, that is, the poppy tree. From this tree will be cbtained 
a drug called opium, which will be celebrated as a powerful 
medicine through all ages, and will always be either swallowed 
or smoked as a wonderful narcotic to the end of time. The opium 
swallower, or smoker, will have one quality of each of the animals 
to which Postomani was transformed. He will be mischievous like 
a rat, fond of milk like a cat, quarrelsome like a dog, filthy like 
an ape, savage like a boar, and high-tempered like a Queen.” 
This mythical narrative is presented to the reader for such value 
as he may be pleased to assign to it. Possibly it may find some 
merit in the eyes of the Society for the Suppression of Opium, 
as it shows that the opium consumer is likely to suffer from the 
evil appetites which were acquired by Postomani in the course of 
her animal transmutations, although these bad qualities are partly 
mitigated by the love of milk, and by the possibility of attaining 
the high temper of a queen. It is, however, not altogether in con- 
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formity with the ordinary notions and traditions regarding opium, 
that the consumer of the drug should be mischievous, quarrelsome, 
filthy, and savage. 

Very few persons in England seem to be aware that the poppies 
growing in their own gardens will produce opium. When the 
bright scarlet or white petals of the poppy-flower have fallen off, 
and left the seed-bearing capsule bare, if anyone will take a knife, 
and make an incision into the capsule, a viscous juice will exude. 
That juice is opium. It differs in different countries, and in 
different plants, in certain chemical qualities; but the opium of 
commerce should consist only of this juice, manipulated in a 
particular manner, and entirely free from any foreign substance. 
Although the poppy will grow in almost every country and climate, 
it is in certain parts of India that it has been most carefully and 
extensively cultivated, so as to produce an amount of opium which 
forms an important item in the finance and revenue of the British 
Empire in India. There is also a large and increasing cultivation 
of the poppy in Persia. And it has been ascertained that in China 
the Government edicts for the suppression of the growth of the 
poppy receive very little obedience, so long as the Chinese find that 
a very large profit is to be made by the cultivation of the plant. 

The Indian opium revenue is derived from two sources. One is 
known as Malwa opium, the other as Bengal opium. The Malwa 
opium is produced in the native states of Central India, and is 
exported from Bombay. The British Government levies a revenue 
from it by a system of export-passes, which are regulated in 
value so as to keep the price of Malwa opium on a certain pro- 
portionate level with Bengal opium. The British Government has 
nothing to do with the cultivation of Malwa opium, but merely 
taxes it at the highest amount which it can safely impose. It is 
not proposed to treat further of Malwa opium at present. Bengal 
opium is the produce of the poppy, as cultivated in certain districts 
of Behar and the North-West Provinces of Bengal, under the 
direct superintendence of Government agents and other ofticers 
appointed for the purpose. Much has already been written about 
Bengal opium, but there is a present reason for writing a little 
more. A Report has recently been drawn up, which brings the 
most copious and detailed information regarding Bengal opium up 
to the latest date. Although the motto quicta non movere is 
markedly the rule in the Opium Department, the local Government 
of India has a wholesome habit of subjecting all its own recognized 
institutions to periodical inquiry and revision, and the time arrived 
when it was the turn of the Opium Department to be examined 
and dissected by the members of a Special Commission, who in 
due course submitted their Keport to Government. 
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_ The three eminent members of the Civil Service, who formed 
the Commission, appear to have approached the inquiry without 
any personal prejudice, or any previously acquired deep knowledge 
of the Opium Department. It was their duty to inform themselves 
about it, and to form their opinion on the information acquired. 
Their Report, therefore, contains a very complete and minute 
display of every particular connected with opium, from the plant- 
ing of the poppy-seed, to the sale of the drug to the merchants 
who buy it for export to China and the Straits Settlements. The 
Report is, as usual, ponderous, and not likely to be attractive to the 
ordinary reader. But it will be our object to extract from it 
certain information, some of which may be novel and interesting 
to the English public. It will therefore be convenient to follow 
the Commissioners through the four general headings into which 
they have divided the Report. First, Administration ; secondly, 
Production ; thirdly, Manufacture and Disposal ; fourthly, Results. 

Administration is a large and comprehensive term. The agency 
by which the affairs of opium are administered may be likened 
to a co-operative society, or a company of shareholders, in which 
the power of doing what is needed is not always quite in conformity 
with the knowledge of what should be done. First, we have the 
Secretary of State for India and his Council; secondly, there are 
the Viceroy of India and his Council; thirdly, come the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal and his secretaries; fourthly, we 
arrive at the Calcutta Board of Revenue; fifthly, there are the 
opium agents; and sixthly, there are the deputy opium agents. 
It is easy to see that in this chain of agency the power to com- 
mand lies in the upper links, whilst the practical knowledge on 
many points is to be found in the lower links. The Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy ought to have a superior knowledge 
of the financial and political aspect of the workings of the depart- 
ment, but for the practical conduct of the business of the manufac- 
ture the soundest knowledge is to be found towards the bottom 
of the executive chain. It is chiefly by the skill and diligence of 
the deputy opium agent that the cultivators under his control may 
be encouraged to produce thirty pounds of opium where they had 
previously given twenty pounds per acre. And this difference of 
ten pounds an acre will have a very considerable influence on the 
annual financial results of the department. 

It is unnecessary to say more of the Secretary of State for India, 
except that, after an interval of about two years, he reviews the 
proceedings of the Department, which have by that time become 
ancient history. The Viceroy of India and his financial advisers 
are apt to be more meddlesome. They issue peremptory, and 
sometimes inconsistent, orders as to the number of chests of opium 
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to be sold in the ensuing year, or as to the extension or contraction 
of the area of land to be cultivated with the poppy, or as to the 
price to be paid to the cultivators for the opium produced by them. 
The orders of the Government of India are communicated to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. With few exceptions, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of Bengal have been innocent of any previous 
knowledge about opium ; but this does not always debar them from 
issuing orders, as may hereafter be shown, pregnant with mischief. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is almost entirely dependent 
on the Board of Revenue for information about opium. The 
Member of the Board who takes opium under his special care, 
would be much wanting in the discharge of his duty if he did not 
acquire a thorough and practical knowledge of the Opium Depart- 
ment. It is his pleasure and his duty to go to the opium factories 
and consult with the agents regarding all the minutie of their 
work ; and it is his own fault if he is not thoroughly acquainted 
with everything connected with the cultivation of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium. The opium agent is the little local 
king in his own department. There are two agents, one at Patna, 
and the other at Ghazipore, where the head-quarters of the 
Benares agency are established. The chief nominal duty of the 
agent consists in controlling his deputy agents and his own 
principal assistant, but he is held personally responsible for every- 
thing in his charge. Each agent has an officer styled his princi- 
pal assistant, an experienced chemist, chosen from the Govern- 
ment Medical Service, who is immediately responsible for the 
chemical purity and soundness of the manufactured opium. The 
deputy agents are the officers who look after the actual cultiva- 
tors in the districts in which the poppy is cultivated. Each deputy 
agent is usually supported by an English assistant, and he has a 
strong force of native subordinates, of different ranks and titles 
and emoluments, who assist him in his dealings with the actual 
cultivators of the poppy. Perhaps under the definition of a co- 
operative society it may be permissible to include the native 
husbandman, or ryot, on whose land the poppy is cultivated. 
It would, however, have hardly been correct to include him under 
the title of administration, seeing that he is the party whose 
affairs are chiefly administered by the different orders of the 
official hierarchy to whom he is subject. 

The Commissioners in their Report have drawn a life-like picture 
of the proceedings of the actual cultivators at the different stages of 
their business. The cultivator is usually the owner tenant of land. 
He belongs to a family which for past generations has lived by 
devoting part of their land to the cultivation of the poppy. He 
knows all the hereditary traditions of the business, and how the 
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largest quantity of produce may be derived from the smallest area 
of ground. He probably knows also many tricks and devices for 
doing what he ought not to do, but it is inexpedient to allude 
further to these. It being the intention of this individual to devote 
a portion of his paternal acres to the cultivation of the poppy, 
what course is he to adopt? He is only one of a certain band of 
brethren, or friends, or neighbours, in the same village who have 
the same intentions. All these, having taken counsel together, 
arrange with their representative foreman to obtain from the 
deputy agent of the district (firstly) a licence to cultivate the poppy 
and (secondly) an advance of money to enable them to undertake 
the cultivation. There is a time duly fixed and notified by the 
deputy agent at which intending cultivators are to come to him, 
and give information as to the land which they mean to cultivate, 
and to receive an advance of money in part payment of the 
expected produce of their fields. According to the strict letter of 
the law regarding opium, a separate contract should be made by 
the deputy opium agent with each individual cultivator, but in 
practice it is found convenient for the cultivators to deal through a 
representative foreman in whom they have confidence. There is, 
of course, an Indian name and title for the representative foreman, 
but it is the safest plan to eschew all Indian names, as they differ, 
even in this instance, in the two agencies of Behar and Benares. 
The second head into which the Commissioners have divided 
their Report is—Production. In connection with this branch of the 
subject they have submitted an interesting account of the earlier 
times when Bengal opium was threatened by the rivalry of Turkey 
opium, which was imported into China vid Singapore, and by the 
competition in the China market of the opium imported direct 
from the native states of Central India, where cultivation was for- 
merly unrestricted and almost untaxed. But Turkey opium failed 
to suit the palate of the Chinese, and the opium of the native 
states of Central India was taxed by the British Government under 
the name of Malwa opium, so as to contribute its full share to the 
revenue of the Government of India. Henceforth the production 
of opium in Bengal continued to increase, and the Commissioners 
have given a comparative statement showing how the cultivation 
in the Benares agency had grown from about four thousand acres 
in 1800 to about one hundred and fifty thousand acres in 1880-81. 
The earlier figures for 1800 cannot be given for the Patna (or Behar) 
agency, but the area in 1840-41 was about fifty-six thousand 
acres, and in 1880-81 it had risen to about one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres. It has been already mentioned that advances of 
money are made to the cultivators of the poppy. The main points 
of the system of dealing with the cultivators have not varied 
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greatly during the century. It is curious to note that in the early 
days of opium the advances were made chiefly in gold, only pay- 
ments under four rupees being made in silver. The Behar agent 
wrote to the Board of Trade in 1797: ‘I have the pleasure to say 
that though I get money slowly, I am able to keep the cultivators 
in good humour, but I have a hard task to cram so much gold 
down their throats.” It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
present day all advances are made in silver. 

The Commissioners tell us that there is usually only one licence 
granted for the cultivation of poppy in each village. The average 
area under each licence is only five acres, and this area is dis- 
tributed among twenty cultivators. In round numbers the area 
under poppy cultivation in the Benares agency is about one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres, and for this there are thirty thousand 
licences and six hundred thousand cultivators. It is rare for an 
individual cultivator to engage for more than two-thirds of an acre. 
It will thus be seen, as the Commissioners observe, that ‘‘the poppy 
crop is a staff and not a crutch; it helps the ryot to pay his way, 
but does not form his sole dependence ; it seldom occupies more 
than one-tenth of his holding; it yields him a good profit in a 
prosperous year, but its failure does not reduce him to absolute 
penury.” In the Behar agency the cultivation is estimated by the 
Commissioners at about one hundred and fifty thousand acres, with 
seven hundred thousand cultivators, so that the proportion of land 
under each cultivator is much the same as in Benares. 

It will have been seen that the number of cultivators in the 
Benares agency is estimated at six hundred thousand men, and in 
the Behar agency at seven hundred thousand, giving a total of one 
million three hundred thousand men who devote themselves to 
this husbandry. According to the recognized census estimate 
of five individuals, including women and children, for each family, 
these figures give us a total exceeding six millions of people, who 
are more or less engaged in the cultivation of the poppy. There 
are several parts of the cultivation of the poppy, to which we shall 
presently allude, which give a special employment to the women 
and children of each family. The above figures apply solely to 
Bengal. It must, however, be remembered that the annual pro- 
duction of Malwa opium is about equal to that of Bengal, and it 
may therefore be assumed that the number of the population 
engaged in Central India in poppy cultivation is about equal to 
the number so employed in Bengal. There must therefore be a 
grand total exceeding twelve millions of the people of India to 
whom the cultivation of the poppy is a matter of deep interest 
and advantage. In one of the latest works which has been pub- 
lished in London regarding the use of opium in China, by Mr. 
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Fortescue Fox, who has been a resident in China, it is calculated 
that whilst two millions of the Chinese people smoke Indian opium, 
other two millions smoke the indigenous Chinese opium, the 
total number-of smokers being four millions, or only 1 per cent. 
of the entire population of China ; so that if the suppression of the 
opium cultivation and trade of India were to be carried out, it 
would injuriously affect the interests of twelve millions of the people 
of India, for the chance of doing good to two millions of the people 
of China. Many writers of authority on China allege that if these 
two millions were deprived of their supply of Indian opium, they 
would console themselves by using opium.grown in China. 

When the land has been ploughed and harrowed, the poppy- 
seed is sown in the end of October and the beginning of November. 
A soil of sandy loam is considered the most suitable. The seed 
is usually saved from the crop of the previous year, the capsules 
which have yielded most opium being also productive of the best 
seed. Six pounds of seed are sufficient for the third of an acre. 
As soon as the seed begins to germinate, which is about a week 
after it is sown, the field is divided by a cross series of ridges into 
rectangular compartments or beds, about eight feet in length by 
four feet in breadth, the alternate ridges being made broader than 
the others to form the water-channels for the irrigation of the 
plant. The field should be watered'as soon as the plants appear 
above ground, and on some soils irrigation must be continued at 
intervals till the crop is matured. The flowering of the plant takes 
place about seventy-five days after germination, and the petals, 
which are four in number, are gently removed on the third day 
after their first expansion. These petals are to be pasted together 
into leaves, as they are technically called, which are used to form 
the outer shell of the opium-cake. In the course of another eight 
or ten days the capsules are sufficiently ripe for the extraction of 
the juice. 

In order to extract the opium the capsule is lanced in the 
evening with a small instrument consisting of four blades, some- 
thing similar to the blades of a cupping instrument. The incisions 
are made from below upwards in perpendicular lines, and much 
’ skill is needed to make them of the right depth. Each capsule 
is usually lanced three or four times at intervals of two or three 
days. In the operation of lancing the work is generally performed 
by the ryot and his family. The opium is collected in the early 
morning of the day following the day of laneing. The juice which 
has exuded from the incisions is scraped off with a small scoop, 
from which it is transferred to.a metal or earthen vessel, and is 
taken to the ryot’s house. Here it is treated in a simple manner, 
so as to get rid of mildew, and any excessive moisture, 
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In addition to the crude opium which is produced in the simple 
manner that has just been described, the poppy-plant yields an 
additional profit to the cultivator from its flower-petals and from 
its stalks and leaves. The collection of the petals and the pre- 
paration of the leaves are the duty—and a favourite duty—of the 
females of the cultivator’s family, who generally manage to appro- 
priate the proceeds as pin-money. The low-caste cultivators, 
whose women are accustomed to work in the fields, have some 
advantage over the women of the Brahmin and other high-caste 
cultivators, who do not like their females to be seen in public. 
The amount paid by the Government for the petals prepared as 
leaves differs slightly in each agency, the price being about sixteen 
shillings per maund of eighty pounds in Behar, and about eighteen 
shillings in Benares. The average quantity delivered during the 
last five years in both agencies amounted to 1,622,640 pounds, and 
the average money-value was Rs. 173,176. In addition to the 
value of the petals of the flowers there is a small profit derivable 
from the stalks and leaves of the poppy-plant. These are col- 
lected from the plants after they have stood long enough to wither 
and dry, and the leaves and thinner part of the stalks are then 
broken up into “trash,” as it is technically called, which is used 
for packing the opium-cakes softly and snugly in the chests*for 
exportation. The thick parts -of the stalks are used by the 
peasants for fuel or thatching purposes. The value‘of the trash 
is not very great, and the nominal price differs materially in 
each agency, as in one agency it covers the cost of carriage, and 
in the other agency the cost of conveyance is paid separately by 
Government. The average annual quantity of trash delivered at 
both agencies during the last five years amounted to 4,071,200 
pounis in weight, and the cost of this quantity to Government, 
including the charge of conveyance to the factories, averaged 
Rs. 28,245 annually. So that even these odds and ends of the 
poppy contribute something to the welfare of the cultivators. And 
independently of these small pickings there is a large sum to be 
made every year by the sale of the surplus seed, and the poppy- 
heads which figure largely in the items of Indian commerce. The 
Commissioners have omitted all mention of the profit derivable 
from poppy-heads and poppy-seed. - It appears, however, from 
the statistics of the Calcutta Custom House that, in the year 
1880-81, 540,214 ewt. of poppy-seed, valued at Rs. 3,703,405, were 
exported from that port, of which nearly half was for France, 
where it is used chiefly for making oil and light pastry. After 
making due allowance for mercantile. profits and the cost of con- 
veyance to Calcutta, in the above valuation, it is obvious that the 
poppy yields a sum of very considerable importance to the cultiva- 
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tors in addition to the price which the Government pays for their 
crude opium. 

The crude opium having been gathered by the cultivator, and 
stored in his own hut, he has to watch it carefully from day to 
day to see that it is free from mould, and to turn it over from 
time to time to raise its consistence by exposure to the air. ‘‘ Con- 
sistence”’ is a technical term in the Opium Department, indicating 
the actual solid matter as distinct from the inevitable water in the 
poppy-juice. At Patna consistence means 75 per cent. of solid, 
to 25 per cent. of watery matter. At Benares it means only 70 
per cent. of solid, to 30 per cent. of watery matter. It may be 
mentioned, en passant, that the consistence of Malwa opium is 
usually 90 per cent, and in the excise opium, which is locally con- 
sumed in India, the regulated consistence is 90 per cent. The 
value of the opium which the cultivator delivers depends on its 
consistence, and an experienced ryot knows very well how to bring 
his opium up to the 75 standard, which will entitle him to the 
first class or full price for it. But whilst the opium is in his own 
hut, he must keep it at a distance from his tobacco and onions, 
which would spoil its aroma, and so depreciate its value. And he 
must resist the temptation of surreptitiously increasing its weight 
by the addition of a little flour or molasses, which will almost 
inevitably be detected. The Commissioners tell us that if a man 
has cultivated a beegha (one-third of an acre) of land, and has 
been fairly skilful and fortunate, he ought to have not less than 
six seers, or 12 lbs., of first-class opium at 75 consistence. 
The full value of this is Rs. 30, out of which he will have received 
from six to ten rupees in advance. At this calculation it will be 
seen that the value of the crop per acre would be Rs. 90, which 
makes it the most profitable crop that can be brought annually 
into the market. 

About the end of March, or early in April, when the weather in 
Bengal is like a furious fiery furnace, the representative foreman of 
each band of cultivators in each village receives a summons bidding 
him and his party to attend with their opium on a fixed day before 
the deputy agent. It is not incumbent on them all to attend, 
but out of twenty men more than half the number usually go to look 
after their own produce, and the other little pots of opium which 
their brethren confide to them. It is a strange sight, which must be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated, when the cultivators appear 
before the deputy agent to deliver up their produce. They are 
to be numbered by thousands, but are sub-divided into little 
parties, according to their villages. The deputy agent takes 
his seat out of doors, in the most shady place available, with a 
little table and writing materials on one side, and a large wooden 
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triangle supporting the scales on the other side. The native clerks 
and attendants surround him. There is one man to manage the 
scales and call out the weight, and another experienced individual 
puts a spatula into the crude opium, and declares its consistence 
and value. To prevent any mistakes on the part of these officials, 
umpires are chosen by the cultivators from amongst themselves, 
who are bound to object to any apparent error of weight or 
consistence or value. On such an objection being raised, the 
deputy agent personally interposes and decides upon it. Other- 
wise he is diligently noting in his book the quantity and value of 
the opium delivered by, or on behalf of, each individual separately, 
corresponding entries in the vernacular language being made 
simultaneously by the native clerks. Up to this point the opium 
of each individual is dealt with separately, so that the precise sum 
which each man is entitled to receive for it is ascertained and 
made known to him. As soon as this is done the opium passes 
practically into the possession of Government, and is stored in - 
jars, each jar containing a maund of eighty pounds weight, care 
being taken to put the opium of the same consistence into the same 
jar. There are occasionally a few delinquents whose opium is in 
some way defective or adulterated, which is usually detected when 
it is brought to scale. Each deputy agent is expected to have 
a sufficient knowledge of chemistry, so far as it concerns opium, 
to be able to apply certain simple tests which indicate the presence 
of foreign or objectionable matter in the opium laid before him. 
Such adulterated opium is liable to confiscation, and other penal- 
ties await the foolish man who tendered it. But when the long 
morning’s work of weighing and receiving the opium is at an end— 
after a brief interval of rest—the native clerks and underlings 
make up their accounts for the payment of the sum due to each 
contractor on the following morning. With proper arrangements 
the cultivators should never be detained at the weighing station 
for more than two consecutive nights. Their attendance should 
be registered on the day they arrive, the next day their opium 
should be examined, tested, and weighed, and on the third day 
they should be paid off and discharged, and return to their 
homes. 

There are differences in matters of detail in the two agencies ; 
but the practical result is that in both of them the cultivator 
is brought face to face with the English deputy agent, and 
delivers his opium into his hands with a full knowledge of its 
weight and value, and receives payment either personally or through 
the foreman representative of his party from the English officer. 
This is one of the secrets of the popularity of the poppy cultiva- 
tion. No native seems to feel a thorough confidence in his brother 
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native in dealing with money payments, especially on behalf of 
Government. The Commissioners have recorded several cases 
where, by an elaborate conspiracy and artful system of fraud, the 
native officers have contrived for a time to rob the Government and 
the ryot. As such conspiracies necessarily depend on the combined 
action of many individuals, the thieves are sure to fall out at last, 
and then detection and punishment follow. But so long as every ryot 
has free access of approach to the English deputy agent or his 
English assistant, he is satisfied that if any injustice is attempted 
against him by his own brethren his complaint will be at once 
heard and his grievance redressed. So in a good season the culti- 
vators, having received their money, gird up their loins and return 
to their respective villages, in the full hope that the next year’s 
out-turn may be equally good and profitable. 

Unfortunately there are certain risks connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, and in some years the early promise of the crop 
- is utterly disappointed. Blight and insects attack the growing 
plants and commit havee among them; or the fierce hail-storms 
beat down the standing crop, and ruin its produce; so that when 
the time for gathering the opium comes, there are many members 
out of the little associated parties of twenty, under their represen- 
tative foreman, who have absolutely nothing to bring to scale. 
Even in a favourable year it may happen that one man’s field may 
not have produced enough opium to cover the amount of the 
advances which have been made to him, but in such cases it is 
usual for his nineteen more fortunate brethren to make good his 
loss, and the account is quietly squared. In a really bad season, 
when more than half of the twenty have no opium to show in return 
for the advances which they have received, no such adjustment is 
practicable. It had long been the practice, and the boast of the 
Opium Department, that on such occasions Government frankly 
forgave the debt, when it was clear that the ryots were not to blame. 
Many years ago, when the indigo-planters were accused of unfair 
dealings with their ryots, over whose heads the balances of old 
advances, not worked out, were kept pending, it was proudly 
alleged that the Government always frankly forgave all such 
balances against its opium ryots. Sir Ashley Eden was one of the 
principal champions of the ryots against the indigo-planters. But 
a Nemesis awaited him; and when he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal it fell to his lot to pass an order that, if an opium ryot 
did not work out his advance, however much the badness of the 
season might be the cause of his failure, the money should be 
recovered from him as a debt to Government. The Board of 
Revenue, strong in the old departmental traditions, fought stoutly 
for the ryots, but in vain. The Commissioners appear to have 
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given much attention to this question, which to some extent seems 
to have led to the appointment of the Commission. They have 
shown that Sir Ashley Eden’s orders were issued at a most unsuit- 
able time, and that they have cost the Government a very heavy 
price. The Government had only recently ordered the price of 
crude opium to be reduced 10 per cent., and the experiment was 
working favourably. But when the ryots became acquainted with 
the new orders about advances, they declined to engage for any 
further cultivation unless the reduction of 10 per cent. on the 
price of their crude opium was stopped and the previous price 
restored. Thus Sir Ashley Eden’s orders led to the recovery of 
a debt of about £50,000 from the impoverished ryots, and saddled 
the Government with an increased expenditure of about £40,000 
a year for all future time. 

We next come to the third heading into which the Commissioners 
have divided their Report, viz. the Manufacture and disposal of the 
opium. The opium is all collected at the two factories, one at 
Patna, the other at Ghazipore, where it is prepared and made up 
into cakes. The preparation of the opium before caking is com- 
paratively simple. The Principal Assistant in charge of the factory 
is careful to see that the opium is of uniform consistence before 
it is given out for caking. The process of alligation, as it is called, 
is carried on principally in large stone troughs, in which the mass 
of treacly-looking sticky material is welded and blended together, 
so that it may attain perfect uniformity of consistence and colour. 
When the opium is ready it is measured out to the cake-makers, 
who are hereditary experts in the art of cake-making. An opium- 
cake is a round ball, about seven inches in diameter, and looks like 
a large cannon-ball. It should weigh exactly 3 lbs. 53 0z. avoir- 
dupois. The process is thus described in the Commissioners’ 
Report :— 

“In forming the cakes, the workmen sit down in rows of ten or 
twenty, having open vessels containing pure opium placed in front of 
them ; also vessels containing the paste and parcels of flower-leaves 
which had previously been weighed out to them; each parcel being 
the quantity allowed for a single cake. Each cake-maker is pro- 
vided with a brass cup about seven inches in diameter and four 
deep. In the bottom and on the sides of this cup he places a layer 
of flower-leaves, so as to form the outside cover or shell of the ball, 
and he smears these flower-leaves with a paste, prepared from 
refuse opium, so as to make them adhere together. He then with 
his hand takes as much pure opium as he may judge to be equal 
to the weight required for a cake, and places it within the shell in 
the brass cup. He then takes other layers of leaves, and works 
and pastes them all together into a ball, securely enclosing the 
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pure opium. Each ball is immediately weighed, and the quantity 
of opium in it is increased or decreased if necessary.” 

“The balls, or cakes, as they are henceforth called, are stowed 
upon racks in the drying-rooms of the factory. They are turned 
and moved periodically, so that they may dry and mature equally, 
and their outer covering or shell is patched and repaired with fresh 
leaves if necessary. After the balls have been stored for about 
four months, the packing season begins. Forty cakes are packed 
into each chest, the chest being fitted with an internal framework, 
so as to prevent the cakes from touching or moving ; the interstices 
being carefully filled up with trash, which prevents the balls from 
being rubbed against the frames. The contents of each chest are 
made up so that on reaching China they may be equal to one 
Chinese picul of 133 lbs. 5 0z. 54 dwts. avoirdupois. Each chest is 
carefully packed and numbered and ticketed under the supervision 
of European assistants. The chests are then covered with a 
wrapper of stout gunny cloth, and they are ready for removal to 
Calcutta for sale.” 

In former days the opium chests were sent down to Calcutta in 
fleets of country boats, with a military escort. Railway communi- 
cation has altered this; and they are now forwarded by the East 
Indian Railway, by trains specially devoted to the service. On their 
arrival in Calcutta the chests are stored in the spacious warehouses 
built for their reception. When all the chests have arrived, the 
merchants who deal in opium are invited to attend at the ware- 
houses, where they are met by a member of the Board of Revenue, 
the Government Chemical Examiner, and other Government offi- 
cials. One of the merchants then selects at random a certain 
number of chests, which are immediately weighed and opened in 
their presence, the contents examined, and any balls or cakes that 
they may pick out are cut open for their inspection. By this 
examination the merchants satisfy themselves as to the merits of 
each annual crop, and it is very seldom that they find any cause 
for dissatisfaction. 

It only remains to describe the monthly sales of the opium in 
Calcutta. A certain number of chests of opium, as fixed by notifi- 
cation from the Government of India, are sold by public auction 
every month in one of the rooms of the Board of Revenue. The 
Secretary to the Board presides at the auction. The auctioneer is 
one of the assistants of the Board. The auction-room is filled 
with the intending purchasers, several of them millionaires or their 
representatives, who have their recognized seats, to which they are 
admitted by tickets. The auction is usually conducted in that 
calm and quiet manner which is suitable to transactions in which 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are involved. Each lot consists 
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of five chests, and a native clerk holds up a black board, on which 
he exhibits in chalk the amount of the last bid. The excitement 
about the bidding is usually confined to the first few lots, when any 
good or bad news from China may have led to an alteration in the 
value of opium subsequently to the last monthly sale. The rival 
millionaires contend by a quiet nod to the auctioneer. The ruling 
price for the day is soon settled between them, as they well know 
to what limit they may safely go. The purchaser of one lot of 
five chests is at liberty to claim the next ten lots at the same price. 
The auction-list is thus quickly run through. When the millionaires 
have satisfied their wants for the day, the smaller speculators bid 
according to their requirements. As each lot is knocked down, a 
clerk goes about with a little book to each purchaser, in which he 
gives a promissory note, payable on demand, for one-fourth of the 
value of his purchase, with an engagement to pay the balance 
within ten days. From an unknown speculator a deposit in money 
is taken. Failure to complete a bargain is of very rare occurrence; 
but if default occurs the chests are put up for sale at the ensuing 
auction, at the risk of the defaulting purchaser, who is liable for 
any loss that may accrue if the price of opium has fallen when the 
re-sale takes place. In the course of an hour the auction-room is 
empty, and the noisy outside crowd, which fills the courtyard of the 
Board’s premises, has dispersed. Payments for opium purchased 
are made by the merchants through the Bank of Bengal, and on the 
production of a certificate of payment the merchant receives a 
delivery order for the chests which he has purchased, and he at 
once removes them from the Government warehouse and consigns 
them to his agents or correspondents in China and the Straits, by 
the swift steamers which trade between Calcutta and China. 

It is not our purpose to follow the opium any farther. It has 
been our object to describe the working of the poppy cultivation as 
it affects the interests of those millions of the people of India who 
are engaged in its production. To the Government of India the 
revenue derived from Bengal opium is counted in millions. Those 
who desire to inform themselves of the official details of the opium 
revenue will do well to consult the chapter on opium in the very 
able work on Indian Finance which was published in 1882 by Sir 
John Strachey and his brother, General Richard Strachey. But, 
as usually happens with statistical figures, the results of the opium 
revenue as exhibited by the brothers Strachey do not tally exactly 
with the figures given in the Commissioners’ Keport. An explana- 
tion is partly to be found in the fact that the totals given by the 
Stracheys include the revenue derived from Malwa opium, whilst 
the Commissioners exhibit the results of the revenue from Bengal 
opium alone. Commissioners have given a tabular statement 
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which goes back as far as 1797-98, when the net revenue from 
Bengal opium was Rs. 8,67,754. In the year 1881-82 the net 
revenue had risen to Rs. 5,40,00,000, the gross receipts having 
been Rs. 7,60,00,000; the total charges for production, &c. being © 
Rs. 2,20,00,000. After making some deductions on account 
of the excise revenue obtained from the local sale of opium in 
Bengal, the net result may be taken as showing that in round 
numbers about five millions sterling represent the clear profit 
which the whole of India obtains from the Bengal opium revenue ; 
whilst about two millions sterling are spent in Bengal and Behar 
amongst the people who are happily engaged in the cultivation of 
the poppy and the manufacture of opium. 

Nevertheless, there are certain people in England who desire that 
the manufacture of opium in Bengal should cease. To such 
persons we would recommend the perusal of the following lines 
from Sir John Strachey’s book :—‘“‘ A careful enquiry into the effect 
produced by the Indian opium trade on the people of China, in all 
the parts of that country within our reach, leads to the conclusion 
that if, in deference to the prejudices to which allusion has been 
made, India is deprived of the revenue which she now obtains from 
opium, an act of folly and injustice will be perpetrated as gross 
as any that has ever been inflicted by a foreign government on a 
subject nation. India now possesses the rare fortune of obtaining 
from one of her native products a great revenue without the impo- 
sition of taxes on her own people, and we are asked to sacrifice the 
vital interests of those people, to whose good we are pledged by 
the highest sense of duty, in hope of protecting others, against 
their will, from doubtful evils; in other words, to inflict certain 
injury where we have the power, in pursuit of a benevolent chimera 
which must elude us. ‘Truly, to use the words of Condorcet, 
‘ L’enthousiaste ignorant est la plus terrible des bétes feroces.’”’ 


C. T. Bucxuanp. 
Late B.C.S. 
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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 


Tue little Red Book recently published as the vade mecum of the 
Radical Candidate has necessarily attracted no small share of 
public attention. At a moment when the balance of political 
power has suddenly been shifted to a degree so unprecedented and 
even yet so imperfectly ascertained, it is only right and reasonable 
to bestow the most careful consideration upon the utterances of 
those who claim to represent the Party of the Future. There is at 
least some satisfaction in learning the aims and objects of those 
who insist upon being recognized as the leaders of the new 
Democracy. And it is to the credit of these gentlemen, that at a 
crisis when it is of the highest importance to be able to investigate 
and measure the direction and force of political currents, they have 
not shrunk from presenting us with an authentic version of their 
new Gospel, warranted by the imprimatur of no less a person than 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. From this it would seem that the in- 
sinuation so frequently launched against contemporary Radicalism, 
that, however apt for destruction, it is destitute of any reconstructive 
faculty, has been recognized even by the hierophants of its mys- 
teries as requiring some sort of reply. It is true that there seems 
to be a good deal of demolition, expropriation, and subversion yet 
to be got through; but we are at least treated to a distant glimpse 
of that Paradise of the proletariat which the survivors of a gene- 
ration destined to internecine conflict may hope to attain. 

The fallacies involved in, as well as the calamities likely to 
result from this body of doctrine, if it should enter upon the phase 
of practice, have already been so searchingly and so effectually 
exposed, not only by the Edinburgh Review and in the last number 
of this Magazine, but also upon almost every Conservative, and cer- 
tainly upon every truly Liberal platform during the last few weeks, 
that it is perhaps rather a work of supererogation again to scruti- 
nize these ugly and sinister phantasms at the very moment when 
discussion has run its course and battle is joined along the whole 
line. But even at this supreme moment it may serve to stir to 
action some who yet waver, and incite to even sterner determina- 
tion those whose minds are already made up, if they can spare only 
a few minutes to recall the arguments, to realise the spirit, and to 
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conjecture the results of the policy so frankly and so plainly pro- 
pounded by the champions of the Caucus. The enemy’s trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound ; and we at least may brace our nerves 
for the onset by dwelling with all our attention upon every signi- 
ficant note in that stimulating challenge. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s preface, though brief, is admirably to the 
point ; and nobody who reads it can fail to see that even if he does 
not pledge himself to every detail of the projects which he com- 
mends to the consideration of his countrymen, he is quite ready to 
accept the responsibility for a propaganda which may carry us 
even farther than the particular schemes set forth in this 
volume. 

The stage for agitation has passed, and the time for action has come. 

Let there be no doubt, therefore, what is in store for us; not 
in ‘that distant futurity which baffles even the keen eye of Mr. 
Gladstone, but in the months and years now immediately before 
us, provided always that the Radical Party shall be strong enough 
after this Election to reduce their programme to practice. There is 
to be no repetition of the old-fashioned legislative processes which 
used to go by the name of Reform; no tinkering of old institu- 
tions, no measures to amend defective or obsolete laws ; no effort 
to carry forward the slow and gradual system of political evolution 
through which our existing society has been developed and our 
liberties have grown up. 

New conceptions of public duty, new developments of social enterprise, new estimates 


of the natural obligations of the members of the community to one another, have come 
into view, and demand consideration. 


A new political Apocalypse is, in fact, to be revealed to us. From 
his Patmos on Highbury Green, the seer of the new Dispensation 
descries new heavens and a new earth. Or will Mr. Chamberlain 
pardon us if we venture to suggest, as perhaps a more accurate 
comparison, the transformation-scene at Drury Lane pantomime 
heralded in by the old popular favourite who comes head over 
heels on to the stage with the familiar cry of ‘‘ Here we are 
again!” 

It was, however, hardly necessary for the ex-President of the 
Board of Trade to have appended his sign-manual to this inte- 
resting reprint of political information. Years ago, when Mr. 
Bright was momentarily acting in concert, or at least voting in the 
same lobby, with Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone in opposing the 
financial expedients of Lord Palmerston and Sir G. C. Lewis, 
some humourist of the day was at the pains to compose a little 
pamphlet entitled The Frenzy of John Bright. In this was por- 
trayed the not unnatural excitement of the popular Tribune on 
finding himself in such distinguished company, culminating in an 
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imaginary description of his efforts to rival on their own ground 
his illustrious associates. How he sought to compete with Mr. 
Gladstone need not be related. But in the novel which he was 
supposed to write on the model of Coningsby, the plot turns upon 
the adventures of a young and beautiful wife of a contemptible 
Tory M.P., who, in her thirst for political knowledge, arrays 
herself one evening in the dress-clothes of her dissolute lord, and 
goes down in his stead to the House of Commons, there to be 
captivated by the eloquence of ‘‘an eminent Quaker member very 
carefully and favourably described,” into whose arms she flings 
herself at the close of his impassioned harangue. The internal 
evidence of authorship, or at least of inspiration, supposed to have 
been supplied in that instance by this little incident, cannot be 
said to be wanting in the pages of the Radical programme where 
certainly nothing and nobody comes in for any encomiastic refe- 
rence, with the single exception of the distinguished politician who 
is good enough to vouch at least for the preface. 

The introductory chapter proceeds at once to business, and con- 
stitutes a sort of epitome of our new Constitution, though it leaves 
to Chap. III., which deals with ‘‘ Measures,” a fuller exposé both 
of what is to be done, and—though this, perhaps, is not altogether 
intended—of why the Radical ‘leaders wish to do it. Chap. II. 
supplies us with the machinery, rather naively described as 
“necessary to found a policy,” which some illiberal people may be 
inclined to regard as a noteworthy example of putting the cart 
before the horse. Still, this exception can only be taken by those 
-obscurantists who have been taught to imagine that machinery is 
called into being rather as ancillary to the carrying out of par- 
ticular designs than as calculated to originate the design itself. 
However that may be, no time is lost in supplying us with the 
‘three indispensable conditions” of our future polity. These are 
to be found in the three familiar nostrums of Manhood Suffrage, 
Equal Electoral Districts, and Payment of Members. And there 
can be no question that a system of representation based upon 
pure Arithmocracy, parcelled out in sub-divisions, adapted for 
systematic organization by a local Caucus, whose delegates are to 
depend not only for their seats but for their incomes upon the 
party wire-pullers, will prove a sufficiently effective engine in the 
hands of those leaders of the people who are “‘ to indicate to them 
the precise methods and instruments by which their wishes are to 
be realised.” It is true that, as the writer of this passage very 
plaintively remarks, “ there is little ground for the belief that the 
new electorate will of its own motion take the initiative in de- 
manding the changes now enumerated”; though it is rather a 
sweeping assertion to affirm, as he does, that ‘‘ the English masses 
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are nearly impervious to political ideas.” But with a still more 
degraded Electorate systematically drilled by a perfectly organized 
Caucus, and a salaried Chamber absolutely dependent upon the 
same beneficent Power, “‘ the people’s leaders,” will probably have 
no difficulty in indicating to the constituencies what they want. 
And anybody who has read so far will see how, unreasonable is the 
eaptious criticism that would suggest the formulation of a policy 
as antecedent to the employment of this thoroughly satisfactory 
method for ascertaining the true interests of the nation. 

Although it cannot be expected that even the new, but already 
doomed, Electorate will heartily sympathise with the objects of 
those who profess to lead it, those objects are exhibited with un- 
exceptionable candour. Yet, interesting and important as those 
objects are, it is, perhaps, even more interesting to study the animus 
which is equally, though perhaps less consciously, manifested by 
the authors of the Programme. The monarchy is contemptuously 
tolerated on condition of its becoming a simple cypher. The 
House of Peers is told that “so long as they are prepared on 
future occasions to reduce themselves to a nullity whenever it 
is desired for them to do so, no one will care to attack them” ; 
they are, nevertheless, at the same time, warned that ‘‘ the utmost 
which the advanced Radical could wish is that they might place 
themselves in serious collision with the House of Commons; 
Radicalism has everything to hope, and nothing to fear, from the 
issue of such a struggle.” But when we come to the Church of 
England, the language of insult is not, indeed, abandoned, but 
reinforced by declarations of avowed hostility supported by the 
usual audacious and malignant figments which have come to 
form the stock-in-trade of Liberationist lecturers. The designs 
now, for the first time, put forward as an essential part of the 
policy of one of the great parties in the State, are not, it is true, 
novel in themselves, Nor is there anything of apparent freshness 
either in the allegations propounded by those who entertain 
them or in the spirit by which those allegations are prompted ; 
yet it is desirable at this moment to refer to them as indicating the 
mental attitude, not merely of individual Dissenters and of itine- 
rant agitators, but of a Party which aspires to govern this Empire, 
in approaching this particular question. 

Bitter, however, as is the malevolence displayed in dealing 
with the Church, it certainly falls short of that exhibited towards 
the owners of land. The Church, indeed, is regarded as the 
usurper of State property, as an obstacle to progress, and as a 
clog upon the universal establishment of purely secular education. 
But all these offences appear almost insignificant when compared 
with the criminality of the landowner. If the artizans of large 
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towns are shamefully housed, who is to blame? The landowners. 
If the rural labourer, attracted by the better wages of the manu- 
facturing districts, deserts the village where he was born, whose 
fault is it? The landowner’s. If the peasant who remains on 
the land has not become a landed proprietor, who prevents him ? 
The landowner. Who is it that, by his Parliamentary influence, 
has established a fiscal system under which intoxicating liquors on 
their way down the working-man’s throat contribute about a third 
of the Imperial Revenue? The landowner. Who, when burdened 
with the exclusive responsibility of maintaining the poor and all 
the intolerable weight of local taxation, obtained from Parliament 
a subvention towards public objects out of the National Exchequer ? 
The landowner. Who, in order to increase the food-supply of 
the country, has enclosed wayside turf and cultivated wastes ? 
The landowner. Who—and this crime is so fresh and so utterly 
inexcusable as really to°amount to a sort of treason—who, so re- 
cently as the reign of Charles II., passed an Act relieving the 
land from the exclusive liability to maintain the military forces 
of the country? The landowner. To whom, in fact, is due every- 
thing bad in our laws, in the fabric of our society, in our admi- 
nistration, in our sanitary condition, in heaven and earth, and, 
doubtless, below the earth too? Of course, to those particular 
Englishmen who are now, and from time to time have been, the 
possessors of the most unremunerative, the most heavily burdened 
and the most incessantly exacting description of property to be 
found in these realms. Few people who have not studied the 
Programme will be willing to believe that any persons professing 
to be public instructors can venture to expose themselves at the 
present day as actuated by the concentrated spite and unscrupu- 
lous rancour of which the last few sentences afford a faithful 
representation. But none who have made themselves familiar 
with the book itself will dispute the fidelity of the foregoing 
summary. 

Having noted this aspect of the Radical propaganda, it remains 
to analyse Mr. Chamberlain's disposition towards the taxpayer and 
the public generally. It is hard to believe that even the most 
enthusiastic disciple of the Birmingham school can have per- 
suaded himself that what is left of our system of indirect taxation 
constitutes a real grievance to the poor. When we are told that 
£40,000,000 of our revenue are raised by taxing an expenditure of 
£75,000,000, which is all the poor can afford for the purchase of 
luxuries which are next door to necessaries, a convenient omission 
keeps out of sight the -fact that more than half this amount is 
raised by the duty on spirits, and about three-fourths from the 
duties on spirits and beer combined, both of which it was pro- 
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posed to increase by the last Budget of the Cabinet of which Mr.. 
Chamberlain was a member; and that this addition was success- 
fully resisted, and the Government which insisted upon it over- 
thrown, by that political Party which the Radicals identify with 
the detested landowners. Nay, even if we are to suppose that the 
Radical leader has repented of the proposal which he and his col- 
leagues regarded as vital less than six months ago, he and*his. 
friends may fairly be asked to speak out and say whether they 
think that the working classes and the country at large would 
reap an inestimable advantage from a considerable reduction in 
these duties and the immense cheapening of spirits and beer 
which would be its immediate result. Everybody who has looked 
into the question at all knows well enough, and none better than 
the teetotal wing of the Radical Party, that the working man,. 
who pays no income-tax, who takes out no licenses, whose rates 
are paid for him, and who chooses to abstain from spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, is probably at this moment more exempt from taxa- 
tion in this country than any other person on the face of the globe. 
But the use which is made of this fiscal fallacy is merely to afford 
a peg on which to hang the doctrine of a graduated income-tax 
and cognate suggestions for the imposition of additional burdens 
upon those who are called rich. These, from the limited number 
of those included in that term, must prove unproductive in the 
shape of revenue, however seriously they might embarrass in- 
dustrial activity. Yet the suggestion may serve, at least, to fan 
the fire of envy and cupidity in the breasts of the uninstructed 
poor. We must remember that Robin Hood and Claude Duval 
were popular characters in their day, though history has not re- 
corded that their operations served materially to replenish the 
national exchequer. What is urged here, however, is not so much 
the folly or the mischief of proposals of this kind as the additional 
illustration which they afford of the spirit of authoritative Radi- 
calism. 

It is necessary to consider in this connection the new dogma 
now pronounced ex cathedré :— 


Whatever the direction in which we look, the tendency is in favour of the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of State action and of its multiplied interference in the relations 
between those who live under it. 


Here we come to the pith of the matter. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the new Radicalism is the diminution, if not indeed the 
complete destruction, of personal liberty. This is the key to the 
whole problem. We have seen how Institutions are to be set aside 
or pulled down, how individuals and classes are to be denounced 
and impoverished, why it has been held expedient to preach this 
Devil’s gospel of hatred and falsehood, because these Institutions, 
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these individuals, and these classes are still formidable obstacles 
in the path of those who seek to impose upon the English people 
the most odious, because the most inexorable, of tyrannies. The 
polity to which we are now introduced may be regarded by its 
framers as a novelty; but their method of introducing it is cer- 
tainly as old as the hills themselves. Before the first man 
appeared in the Garden of Eden as an interesting subject for 
political experiments there was a gentleman quite ready to whisper 
into his ear insinuations and assertions not altogether reconcilable 
with perfect veracity, and, by traducing the order of things in 
which he lived, to dupe the hapless aspirant for greater freedom 
into almost hopeless slavery. And it is, indeed, open to question 
whether the autocracy of Mr. Chamberlain himself, or even of the 
prototype of modern Radicalism, might not be preferable to the 
despotism of a numerical majority inspired by the Caucus. If a 
Corporation may be justly said to have no conscience, this is in- 
finitely more true of a democratic majority ; and even the most 
unamiable of personal tyrants have had, if not scruples, at least 
personal weaknesses, to which their victims have been able to appeal. 
The “one uncorrupted hour” which we are led to believe was 
accorded even to Nero cannot be looked for in the case of a Demos 
whose motto sums up its faith with “‘ Vox populi, vor Dei.” The 
Sovereign People can do no wrong; and its ministers or favourites 
owe no responsibility to anyone else, any more than the Pythia of 
Delphi or the priests of Juggernaut. 

As already stated, it is not attempted within the limits of this 
paper again to controvert the substantial proposals which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s disciples are pleased to regard as reconstructive. 
The wholesale spoliation of all Church endowments anterior to 
1818, as well as of all parish churches rebuilt or restored up to the 
present date, though mitigated by the gracious permission to in- 
cumbents to reside in their own houses so long as they pay rent 
for them to their new possessors, can hardly, perhaps, be classed 
among constructive measures. But the establishment of free 
schools, taken by itself, the municipalization of land, the gradua- 
tion of taxes upon property, and the augmentation of the revenue 
in order to provide for the creation of those inspectors who are to 
‘enlarge the sphere of State action,” and ‘to multiply its inter- 
ference in the relations of those who live under it,” these funda- 
mental bases of our new polity have been too recently and too 
exhaustively examined and exposed in these pages to leave room 
or need for any additional refutation. 

But while it has been sought to illustrate this new Constitution 
by the light thrown upon it by the Spirit which animates its 
authors, it may not be uninstructive to devote a little study also to 
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one or two examples of the particular allegations by which it has 
been endeavoured to support the Radical thesis. It is not merely 
by invective or insinuation that our Latter-day Reformers proceed. 
There is, indeed, but a pennyworth of what is supposed to pass 
for fact to be washed down by the most liberal allowance of fluid 
stimulant ; but it is, nevertheless, worth while to fish out one or two 
of the little sops floating in the bowl, if we are to judge of the sort 
of food which is the most substantial that the roystering Radical 
will condescend to masticate. 

Here is a specimen taken from the chapter devoted to Free 
Schools. It must be borne in mind that the motive of the 
writer of this diatribe is to represent the existence of Voluntary 
Schools as the main obstacle to a system of gratuitous instruction 
in secular knowledge. And this is the picture which he draws of 
the present state of Elementary Education :— 


Children may be half fed and clothed, parents may be struggling on the border-land 
of pauperism, only anxious to live and die free of the parish; the schools may be half 
empty, and their educational results miserable in the extreme; but all these considera- 
tions are made subservient to the supposed welfare and continued existence of some 
inefficient denominational school, frequently conducted in unsuitable, and sometimes in 
unwholesome, buildings. 


Allowing for the possibility of one or two instances of this de- 
scription being substantiated, though this allowance must be set 
down not so much to probability as to charity towards a person 
not very prone to displaying it, we need not hesitate to ask anybody 
who has any general experience or knowledge of our Public Ele- 
mentary Schools whether this paragraph does not amount to a most 
vile and unwarrantable calumny? Are Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools—now largely recruited from Nonconformist Graduates, 
and from whose hierarchy any person in Holy Orders is ipso facto 
excluded—prepared to admit that they make a practice of tolerating 
inefficient schools ‘‘ conducted in unsuitable or unwholesome build- 
ings” in order to bolster up the system of Denominational Educa- 
tion? Are there forthcoming Poor-Law officials who will supply 
cases of parents who have been reduced to actual pauperism by no 
other cause than the obligation to pay school-fees ? Or are we to 
assume that our Radical publicist is unaware that the Law ex- 
pressly provides for the payment of school-fees by the Guardians of 
the Poor in the case of parents who, while not paupers, are yet 
extremely indigent? Will the Education Department vouch for a 
general or frequent experience of half-empty schools and educational 
results miserable in the extreme, of which the cause can be traced 
to the liability of parents to contribute a part of the cost of their 
children’s education? Or will not rather every honest man who 
has any practical acquaintance with the subject stigmatize these 
marvellous assertions as constituting one of the most impudent 
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misrepresentations of fact which even the nineteenth century has 
yet seen in print ? 
Let us turn to a few examples of what appears to be accepted as 
Constitutional History at Birmingham. We are assured that— 
What Radicals dislike and condemn on principle is the arbitrary selection by the 
State of a single religious community, and the investiture of its officers with excep- 
tional dignity and emolument. The Church of England was made by Parliament, and 


in the opinion of many thinking men who are not Radicals, scarcely even Liberals, the 
time has come when Parliament may reasonably be asked to unmake it. 


The best, and, indeed, perhaps the only, excuse for the author 
of the article on Free Schools, just referred to, is to be found in 
these extraordinary statements. For, indeed, there must be 
something wofully wanting in our system of National Education, 
and an appalling destitution, at least in the case of some parents, 
either as regards pecuniary ability or an appetite for sound learn- . 
ing, if anybody fifteen years after Mr. Forster's first Act was 
passed can be found to put on record a confession of such appal- 
ling ignorance. It is almost incredible that any man who can 
read and write well enough to commit to paper a political essay 
should have remained so entirely unacquainted with the most 
elementary facts of English History as to be capable of making 
assertions of this sort. As far, indeed, as the declaration of dis- 
like to the “arbitrary selection by the State of a single religious 
community ”’ is concerned, a Radical is, of course, as free as any- 
body else to express his dislikes. But the odd thing is, that 
anybody should be found who ean say, or think, or pretend to think, 
that the promulgation of this particular postulate has anything on 
earth to do with the case of the Church of England. So far from the 
State having selected—as this writer seems to suggest, from among 
divers competitors—the Church of England as the repositary of 
peculiar privileges, we had hoped that not only the schoolboy on 
the fourth form, but every little lad or lass who had passed his or 
her standards at a Public Elementary School, was perfectly well 
aware that the Church in this realm is older by many centuries 
than what is called the State, and by more than one century, at 
least, than the English Monarchy itself. The Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, and a majority of the Sees now in existence, have 
an origin anterior to the crown of Egbert. While the Hept- 
archy still distracted the energies of what had not yet come to 
be the English Nation, there were Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England, claiming and receiving the canonical obe- 
dience of the English clergy; the Church had her tithes,- her 
fabrics, and her other endowments: and even the heathen Dane, 
when he occasionally made free with ecclesiastical property, 
would scarcely have had the hardihood to impugn the title of those 
whom he robbed on the ground that they had been “ selected by 
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the State.” But, says our Radical instructor, “the Church of 
England was made by Parliament”! What a wonderful creative 
energy must Parliament possess to have been the maker of an 
institution which was probably the most powerful factor in our 
body politic five or six hundred years before Parliament itself was 
called into existence. To say that the Church of England made 
Parliament would, indeed, amount to an exaggeration; but it 
would be an exaggeration of facts not without substantial value. 
If it had not been for the Church of England, and especially, as 
we all know, for its Primate, Stephen Langton, we might have 
had to wait one or two more centuries, and perhaps for ever (if 
we can judge from the experience of other nations), before we got 
Magna Charta. And the pre-eminence in the Upper House from 
_ the first accorded to them commemorates the fact that the fore- 
most to resist royal tyranny, and the only persons qualified to 
overawe baronial violence, were those Lords Spiritual whom Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unfortunate disciple imagines to have been “ in- 
vested with exceptional dignity and emoluments by the State” 
which first took form and shape under their plastic hands. 
That Parliament has frequently passed Acts regulating, restrict- 
ing, or defining the privileges and jurisdiction of the Church is, 
of course, notorious. And it would have been strange, indeed, if 
during the eventful centuries which have elapsed since the Great 
Council of the Nation began to assume Constitutional authority, it 
had not been required to legislate upon matters so deeply concern- 
ing the welfare of the English people. But in the comparatively 
brief period which separates us from the first Toleration Act, 
Parliament has also from time to time been busy, not only in 
safeguarding the property, but also in indicating the doctrines 
appropriate to the congregations of Dissenting chapels. And the 
legal status now enjoyed by Nonconformist communities is due to 
Parliament in a sense and to a degree which no candid historian 
would pretend to be discoverable in the case of the Church of 
England. 

The remarkable testimony as to the proportion of the people to 
be reckoned as Churchmen or Nonconformists, which it has been 
sought to found upon the number of buildings where marriages 
are solemnized by the Church, as contrasted with those licensed 
for the same purpose by Dissenters, has been pitilessly exploded 
by the Edinburgh Review. It will, therefore, be unnecessary to say 
more on this point than merely to remind the reader that the 21,300 
buildings thus licensed for the use of Nonconformist bodies include 
nearly every little erection of brick and mortar which is employed 
for any religious or semi-religious purpose by its owners ; and that 
if the Established Church were to obtain these matrimonial privi- 
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leges in the same fashion for every chapel-of-ease and mission-room 
belonging to her, the 14,500 places of worship for which the Radi- 
cals give her credit would be doubled, or perhaps trebled, in 
number. If the matrimonial test is to be applied at all in this 
matter, the assailants of the Church would do well to ascertain 
the number of marriages celebrated, rather than the buildings 
licensed for their celebration. But this they very prudently re- 
frain from attempting. It is, however, only fair to distinguish 
this particular piece of evidence from the allegations which pre- 
ceded it as a suppressio veri as compared with the suggestio 
falsi. 

It is impossible to pass over one other characteristic contribution 
to the cause of religious equality :— 

We have not forgotten, and cannot forget, the vision of a pious and a sagacious pre- 
late, in the most solemn moment of his life, actively conniving at a Machiavellian evasion 
of the law of the land on the desperate chance of saving the peace of the Church. 

This charitable and accurate description of the last moments of 
Archbishop Tait’s noble and conscientious life is likely to be appre- 
ciated by everyone who reads it. And it is rather hard to say 
whether we should admire most the Christian forbearance, the gen- 
tleman-like feeling, or the rigid devotion to truth which it displays. 
The facts are too recent and too well known to make it necessary 
to strip from them the malignant and mendacious gloss by which 
it is here sought to distort their significance. It may, however, be 
well to point out that a pious and sagacious Unitarian, desirous to 
avert a schism in certain congregations which had inherited chapels 
under Presbyterian trust-deeds, might be glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity afforded by the Usage Clause of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act for transferring from one pulpit to another an eminent 
divine of his own persuasion. But in such a case, it is to be pre- 
‘sumed that the piety and sagacity of the adviser would dispel from 
the transaction that taint of Machiavellian evasion which must 
always be supposed to hang round the death-bed of an Anglican 
dignitary. Yet, having regard to the close parallel which may be 
established between the two cases, it is not easy to see how this 
wanton insult to the memory of one whom all good men revere and 
regret can be twisted into any argument for plundering the Church 
of which he was so great an ornament. 

There would be no difficulty in multiplying instances of this sort 
of statement, which is scattered at random through the pages of 
the Programme. The picture of the agricultural labourer, though 
not wanting in the free use of strong colours, which the real artist 
knows how to employ so as to heighten the interest of his work, 
may be admitted to be not so wholly unlike its subject as some of 
the other sketches by which these outlines of contemporary history 
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are embellished. The motif, it is true, is not that which has gene- 
rally been apparent in the representation of rural life. 
O fortunati nimium sua si mala norint, 
is the motto of the Radical sympathiser with the newly-enfran- 
chised peasant. And there is no doubt that the lot of the farm- 
labourer is a hard one ; but such, in the economy of this world, 
must be that of the vast majority of mankind. As there is no 
hedger and ditcher who would not be much more comfortable if his 
wages were rather better and his cottage somewhat more com- 
modious, so is there no artizan or mechanic in our great towns, no 
adventurer in our colonies, no literary, professional, or commercial 
bread-winner, who would not, in his own degree, be justified in 
making the same complaint. The dishonesty of the case put for- 
ward in this’ instance does not consist so much in the representa- 
tion of rural life, as in the careful and deliberate determination to 
keep out of sight those circumstances which it is necessary to take 
into consideration before any real progress can be made in im- 
proving its conditions. The panacea for all these ills is, we are 
_{ told, to convert the labourer into a proprietor. But no evidence is 
forthcoming as to the condition of those small proprietors, either in 
England or in the neighbouring countries, whose lot is recom- 
mended as so infinitely preferable. Let those who seek to form an 
opinion on this subject investigate for themselves the condition of 
these petty landowners in this country; they need not go farther 
from Birmingham than to the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon 
to study the results of this experiment as tried under the most 
favourable circumstances. Let them, if they have not the leisure 
to perambulate France or Belgium, read with the attention it de- 
serves Lady Verney’s simple and unprejudiced record of the grind- 


countries. And when they have brought into juxtaposition the 
respective conditions of the English labourer as he is and as Mr. 
Chamberlain would transform him, let them not shrink from ex- 
posing before those to whom the proposed Revolution is a matter of 
life and death the wretched delusion by which it is now endeavoured 
to entrap their unsophisticated intelligence. 

It will be seen that the object of this paper has been not so 
much to contravene the conclusions of the Radical programme, as 
to exhibit the animus, and to examine the statements of its writers. 
But malignant as is the spirit, and untrustworthy as are the alle- 
gations which characterize this new departure in politics ; subver- 
‘sive as is the scheme by which it is proposed to re-model Society 

in these islands, it is yet more important, even than the exposure 
-of the modus operandi or the confutation of the particular projects 
to be effected by such’ machinery, to realise the one grand object 


~ 
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to which all this hatred, this calumny, this destruction and recon- 
struction are dedicated, and to see clearly, once for all, that the 
Utopia before us is to be founded on the abrogation of personal 
liberty. No heading could be more appropriate for the title-page 
of the Radical Dispensation than the familiar lines :— 

Where single thought is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute. 

Free Schools, as we see, not only involve compulsory education, 
but a compulsory education from which that instruction which 
almost all parents regard as most important, is compulsorily 
excluded. Free land, in its Radical interpretation, signifies the 
compulsory expropriation of existing landowners. Free Church, so 
far as the oracle has condescended to speak plainly, means the 
compulsory deprivation of Churchmen of all the religious advan- 
tages which their fathers have bequeathed to them or their own 
zeal has contributed. It augurs, indeed, a cynical contempt for the 
new Electorate when projects are labelled with the title Free, the 
scope and object of which are absolutely antagonistic to freedom. 
But let it not be supposed that, when the freedom of parents as 
regards education, and the freedom of landowners as regards their 
land, and the freedom of Churchmen to worship where they and 
their fathers have worshipped, is extinguished, the programme of 
oppression is exhausted. 

Wherever the State can spend money for the public advantage better than 
individuals, the power of taxation may be legitimately exercised. 

Here is, indeed, an elastic formula, from which it would appear 
that the functions of our future Government are to include a 
power of confiscating the property of those who possess it co- 
extensive with its right to abridge the liberty of those who have 
nothing else. No wonder that before this is achieved it will be 
necessary to sweep away every, or almost every, institution which 
forethought has planned or experience has demonstrated to be the 
bulwarks of English freedom. And if Englishmen are content to 
acquiesce in the prospect so frankly revealed to them, they will 
richly deserve the consequences of their choice. 


Henry Crecm Rarkes. 
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POETRY, POLITICS, AND CONSERVATISM. 


TueRE are two very distinct senses in which terms that have pri- 
marily a political application may be transferred to the sphere of 
Poetry. It is important, in this case, to keep the distinction clear ; 
as in the one sense I do, and in the other I do not, desire to 
employ them. There is the sense in which such terms may be used 
by the literary critic, who borrows from a political in order to 
meet the needs of his poetic vocabulary, but who, in so doing, in- 
tends no political allusion whatever. He is engaged in examining 
the artistic principle underlying a work either of poetry or prose, 
the spirit, so to speak, which has directed its composition. Such 
a spirit, in so far as it has supplied a regulative force, may fairly 
be described as a spirit of Conservatism; whilst, if it has shown 
itself powerless to control, and has suffered the fancy or imagina- 
tion of the writer to run riot, it may be described as a spirit of 
Radicalism. From this point of view, any poet whose work is 
constructed in obedience to certain recognized laws of style, sub- 
ject-matter, harmony, and metre, laws framed by the collective 
wisdom of previous masters of the art, is an exponent of Con- 
servatism. Any poet who, in revolt against these restrictions, 
proclaims the absolute autonomy of his own will, is Radical. Let 
us, for instance, contrast the poetical theories of Aristotle and 
Wordsworth, the one stern in its limitations, the other paradoxical 
in its licence ; or the poetical work of Pope and Shelley, the one 
orderly, polished, dignified, the other passionate, exuberant, erratic. 
It is not difficult to say which theory and work are Conservative, 
and which Radical. Political terms, bearing a well-ascertained 
meaning, but a meaning by no means peculiar to politics, express 
our verdict better than would any other. Similarly, we might 
describe Gray, Goldsmith, and even, in many respects, Byron, as 
sitting on the opposite side of the House to Browning, Rossetti, and 
Swinburne.* 

* This subject has been elaborated in the interesting series of papers on “ The 


Liberal Movement in English Literature,” contributed by Mr. W. J. Courthope to this 
Review in 1884-5, 
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But there is another and more strictly literal sense in which the 
terms may be applied. Poetry has an interest for the politician no 
less than for the critic, and poets may be classified not only in 
virtue of their theory of art but according to their profession of 
opinion. We have seen that there may be a Conservatism of poets 
but there are also Poets of Conservatism. I propose presently to 
consider certain types of the latter, and to show that Conservatism, 
playfully supposed by some to be the infatuated delusion of a 
“‘ Stupid Party,” has, nevertheless, found its advocates among the 
foremost literary geniuses of our country in modern times. 

The connection between Poetry and Politics may, at first sight, 
appear to be accidental in character. I shall hope to prove that it 
is not that, though it is unquestionably one-sided, for Poetry lays 
Politics under far heavier contribution than Politics do Poetry. 
A sober matter-of-fact science, logical in form, and greatly con- 
cerned with figures and statistics, does not seem to have much in 
common with the first of the imaginative arts. Statesmen are not 
thought the better of for being poets. A distinguished adversary once 
condemned the policy of Lord Beaconsfield as suffering from the 
incurable taint of poetic paternity. We can remember the present 
Lord Lytton being made the victim of similar reproaches during 
his administration of India. That Poetry may contribute some- 
thing to Politics, and especially to political oratory, is undeniable. 
Passages from Mr. Bright’s finest speeches of thirty years ago have 
the true poetic ring about them, and satisfy the highest ideals of 
imaginative production. Even more was this the case with the 
eloquence of Sheil and Grattan, not to speak of the giants, such as 
Pitt and Burke. Cicero wrote shocking verses himself; but we 
may well believe the saying of Quintilian, that his diction owed 
much of its felicity to the study of poetic models. But in these 
unromantic days, when speakers must be sedate because audiences 
are stern, when we scarcely know of the beauties of Nature be- 
cause we have not time to see them, when the smoke of a thou- 
sand furnaces obscures the heavens, and squalor and destitution 
disfigure the haunts of men ; when Keats bewails to us that 

Glory and loveliness have passed away, 
and Wordsworth sighs— 


But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth ; 


when Science, the sworn foe of Imagination, dissects the past, and 
materializes the future, assures us we once were apes and questions 
our ever being angels; when the founts of inspiration are dried up 
and the iron has entered into every soul, such phenomena are be- 
coming more and more rare. Poetry is being steadily eliminated 
from public life. I can think only of two public men in England 
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in whom the temper of the politician is graced by something of the 
. poetic afflatus, Lord Dufferin and Mr.J. Cowen. Even abroad, and 
among Romance nations, where fancy, like Nature, luxuriates, and 
where an excitable character is easily inflamed by emotional 
appeals, poetical oratory no longer wields its former sway. When 
Castelar, its typical embodiment, rises to speak in the Spanish 
Cortes, the galleries are thronged with the rank and fashion of 
Madrid. The waving of ladies’ handkerchiefs accompanies the 
clapping of partial hands ; but the voting majority on either side 
significantly concur that “ C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la 
guerre.” 

On the other hand, the excursions into the sphere of Politics 
made by the poet are frequent and remunerative. He is constantly 
overstepping the boundary-line; sometimes the charms of the 
region that opens before him allure him onwards and detain him 
long ; at others he has but time for a glimpse before the recall is. 
sounded from his own lines, and he returns to his post. But in 
either case he carries back with him some gift from the foreign 
land, which he treasures as a memento, and sets up among the 
household gods of his soul. It may be the memory of some stirring 
scene, the echo of a great man’s speech, or the glitter of a great 
man’s eye, the irresistible contagion of public spirit, the struggles 
of an oppressed race for liberty, the obligations of patriotic service 
to the State. It may be simply a stirring of the well-springs of his 
own heart, a begetting of high thoughts and fair hopes, a con- 
firmation of some old philosophy, or a baptism of a new. 

Many of the greatest poets of the world have devoted themselves 
to politics in the most practical fashion, and with a degree of 
seriousness only inferior to that which they have bestowed upon 
their art. Indeed, political distinction has, in most countries, been 
a customary reward of literary merit. Petrarch was the chosen 
orator of the Italian people, the adviser of Popes and Emperors, 
the correspondent of statesmen and kings. In our own day France 
has created Victor Hugo a senator, America has made Mr. Lowell 
a minister and Bret Harte a consul. Nor has England quite 
escaped the infection, for a year ago our own Poet Laureate re- 
ceived the honour of a title, which was nothing less than a public 
recognition of his literary pre-eminence, the poetic Aristeia of 
Great Britain. But the number of cases is even larger in which 
public life has been the spontaneous choice of the poet. The world 
of action has extended its frontiers at the expense of the world of 
imagination. Fancy has fraternised with Fact. Milton was the 
literary evangelist of the Puritan Gospel. Virgil held a brief to 
justify, and Horace to belaud, the brand new Roman Empire. 
Milton, as all men know, officiated as Secretary to one who was 
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‘both a king among statesmen and a statesman among kings, and 
dedicated the pen that had produced L’ Allegro and Lycidas, and 
was even then engaged upon Paradise Lost, to the service of par- 
‘tizan pamphleteering. Politics made Dante a Prior of Florence ; 
politics drove him an exile from its gates; but for politics we 
might never have had the Inferno; his political opponents writhe 
to eternity in the poet’s Hell. Chaucer embraced public life with 
a zeal that few politicians have surpassed. He was so brave a 
soldier that when he fell into the hands of the French, Edward III. 
thought him worthy of a ransom of £16, so able a diplomatist that 
he was employed upon secret missions to foreign Powers, so ex- 
cellent an administrator that he rose to high position im the Civil 
Service, and was returned to the House of Commons. Shakspeare 
could scarcely have written Henry VIII. without a profound 
acquaintance with very recent politics. Homer must have taken a 
keen delight in the contests of the Agora, or he would not have 
depicted his heroes as delivering long speeches on the battle-field 
before they ‘set to.” The “ sweet singer of Israel” was also its 
foremost warrior and its chosen king. If we have not a high 
opinion of the courage of Alczus, at least we know that he was a 
statesman, and we recognize in his poems “the earliest employ- 
ment of the muse in actual political warfare.’ Moreover, the blot 
of cowardice left by him and by Horace on the poetic escutcheon 
is one that his successors have very effectually erased. A®schylus 
wielded as valiant a sword in combat with the Persians as he did 
a pen in celebrating their defeat. Sophocles was the colleague of 
Pericles in an important military command. Calderon wore suc- 
cessively the breast-plate and the cassock. Camoens lost his eye 
in sea-fight with the Moors. Byron gave up his life in the cause 
of political freedom. 

These examples, which might be multiplied without difficulty, 
illustrate the fascination which the profane world has never failed 
to exercise over even the sternest devotees at the shrine of Art. 
And that they have been the gainers by the connection, that it has 
added a breadth of character and a manliness of tone to Art itself, 
cannot, I think, be denied. I desire, however, to draw more par- 
ticular attention to yet another class of poets who have been 
politicians of a school not less sincere, though less strenuous, than 
those whom I have already mentioned. The poetic temperament, 
whilst it has often been invigorated by voluntary contact with 
public affairs, has in other cases as undeniably shrunk from any 
practical manifestation of such alliance. But the literary mani- 
festation has not been the less forthcoming ; and among the great 
poets with whom we are familiar, it is difficult to pick out any who 
have not in some portion of their work betrayed political sympa- 
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thies or antipathies, or more often definitely espoused some 
particular form of political belief. Indeed, it is surely one of the 
necessary ingredients of a great poet that he should be a politician 
in disguise; that he should not so much live, or represent his 
creations as living, in an imaginary world, as that he should seize 
and portray the relationships of actual life, the dealings of men 
with men, and of peoples with peoples, the concerns of the many 
as well as the idiosyncrasies of the individual, the principles of 
statecraft no less than the development of character. To be 
great, the poet must be a teacher; and to teach he must have 


gained firm grip of some moral truth, translatable into common 
action. 


To know the heart of all things was his duty, 
All things did sing to him to make him wise ; 
And with a sorrowful and conquering beauty, 
The soul of all looked grandly from his eyes. 
He gazed on all within him and without him, 
He watched the flowing of Time's steady tide, 
And shapes of glory floated all about him, 
And whispered to him, and he prophesied. 
And yet this is a theory which will not commend itself to all. 
There are, I think, three distinct schools of opinion holding 
different views of the true nature of the poetic function, and 
reminding us, by the manner in which they are related to each 
other, of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean as a halfway- 
house between the opposite extremes of over little and over much. 
What the philosopher held to be true of morals, we may apply to 
modern theories of art. There is, first, the school which argues 
that no limitations ought to be placed upon the choice of subject- 
matter by the poet. History, Biography, Theology, Politics, 
Science, the original designs of Providence, or the latest experi- 
ment of Darwin, all is grist that comes to the poetic mill. There 
is nothing in heaven or earth that is not dreamt of in his philo- 
sophy. This theory was stated in its most uncompromising form 
by Wordsworth in his preface to Lyrical Ballads :— 

The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as 
proper objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under 
which they are contemplated by the followers of these respective sciences shall be 
manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. 

A lineal offspring of this school is that accomplished band of 
critics who, without perhaps holding such sweeping views about 
the limitless range of subject-matter, yet maintain that it is by 
his choice of subject-matter that the poet must in the last resort 
be judged. Mr. Arnold, for instance, declares Wordsworth to be 
the third greatest English poet, and the sixth greatest poet of the 
modern world, because of his choice for subject-matter of “a pro- 
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found criticism of life’ ; and he expels Shelley from the Olympian 
circle because of ‘‘ his incurable want of a sound subject-matter.” 
Then there is the opposite school of thought which lays down, with 
J. S. Mill, that ‘The poetry is not in the object itself, nor in the 
scientific truth itself, but in the state of mind in which they are 
contemplated”’; and which has begotten a race of critics who 
push this unobjectionable doctrine to irrational limits, by denying 
that Poetry has in any sense a didactic function, and who, protest- 
ing that the poet appeals not to the understanding but to the 
feelings, test him by the success with which he makes this appeal. 
Finally, there is the school which is equidistant from both 
extremes, neither exaggerating the importance of matter nor 
idolizing beauty of form, but believing that the highest art con- 
sists in a harmonious combination of the two, and that the 
greatest poet is he who conveys the profoundest moral lessons in 
the most perfect artistic shape. All true poetry is in their eyes 
both intellectual and emotional, the expression of truth as well as 
the utterance of feeling. For them Poetry not only displays an 
art, but conceals a philosophy. : 

If this be our view, there cannot be the slightest hesitation 
about admitting the supreme value of Politics as a legitimate 
subject-matter of Poetry. It is an old saying that what the science 
of Ethics does for the individual, the science of Politics does for 
the mass. The Poet, therefore, who is a preacher to a world-wide 
congregation, can have no more fitting theme than the laws which 
regulate the growth and decay of nations, the principles of right 
and wrong writ large upon the face of Society. It is not for 
him to— 


Sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


He must study not only man but men; he must come down 
from the mountain height and cease “to sit a star upon the 
sparkling spire,” for he has a mission among his fellow creatures 
as sublime as ever sent the missionary into exile or the martyr to 
the stake. 

So far, therefore, from any apology being required for those 
poets who have proclaimed a political philosophy in their writings, 
it is very largely by so doing that they have established a claim to 
be considered among the first exponents of their art. And in the 
long run it will be found that the most permanent factor in poetic 
excellence is not that which enchains the fancy of contemporaries, 
but that which addresses itself to the understanding of all time. 
The moral element will outlive the purely artistic, for the truth of 
beauty is a less obvious and therefore a less convincing considera- 
tion than the beauty of truth. At the same time we cannot help 
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being struck with the extent of the limitations to which the poet, in 
his character as a politician, is subject. They are limitations 
imposed both by the times in which he lives, and by the country 
of which he is a citizen. Periods when progress languishes, or is 
suddenly arrested by the icy touch of despotism ; countries where 
life is stagnant and great thoughts do not inspire nor great deeds 
occupy: the people: these may produce poets, but they will not pro- 
duce great poets, still less will they produce poets who are great poli- 
ticians. The noblest poetry of the world has been generated from 
the throes of vast political or social revolutions. It has often been 
born in anguish ; it has sometimes been baptized in tears. Scarcely 
had Greece thrown off the yoke of the barbarian, and emerged tri- 
umphant from the agonizing struggle, when her Muse burst forth 
in all the magnificence of perfect maturity. The one great popular 
movement which shines like a star in the dark canopy of the 
Middle Ages, was not begotten into the world without itself 
begetting Tasso. And no sooner did the darkness of that long 
night end, broken up and shattered by the splendid dawning of a 
new world, than there appeared upon the scene a Spenser and a 
Shakspeare. Lastly, when, not a century ago, the spirit of 
Revolution again moved upon the face of the waters, there sprang 
up in her track, like the fabled warriors from the dragon’s teeth, 
a glorious band of new heroes, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats. 

De Tocqueville, in his masterly treatise, devoted a chapter to 
the comparison of poetry as produced among aristocratic with that 
produced among democratic peoples. Without accepting all his 
conclusions, some of which are drawn from what I cannot help 
thinking to be an erroneous view of the nature of poetry,* we 
shall yet agree with his main contention that, while aristocracy 
predisposes the mind to the contemplation of the past, democracy 
unfolds to it the boundless vistas of the future; that the former 
suggests to the poet the delineation of incidents in the lives of 
peoples and of individuals, while the latter projects his gaze upon 
the larger destinies of mankind. Only we must not commit the 
mistake of supposing the two classes to be mutually exclusive. 
Poets in an aristocratic age have indulged in as bold visions of 
the future, and in as lofty aspirations for the improvement of the 
race, as any of the sons of a republican era. Conversely these 
have not always found their democratic leanings incompatible with 
a reverence for antiquity, or a regard for the sanctity of tradition. 
Some poets there are, no doubt, whose political attitude has been 

* « Poetry is the search and the delineation of the Ideal. The object of Poetry is 


not to represent what is true but to adorn it, and to present to the mind some loftier 
imagery.”—Democracy in America, cap. xvii. 
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analogous to that of the extreme wings in Continental assemblies. 
There have been poetical Jacobites and poetical Jacobins; there 
are old Tories among poets, and there are new-fangled Radicals. 
Sir W. Scott would bitterly have resented any doubt being cast 
upon his irreproachable political orthodoxy. No one would sus- 
pect Mr. Swinburne of even the faintest respect for the past, or 
accuse him of the gross crime of preferring Fact to Theory. But 
that which in a democratic age, such as our own, is the first of 
Conservative principles, viz. the simultaneous recognition of the 
rights enjoyed by the past and the duties enforced by the future, 
the desire to build up the fabric of Progress, but to build it with 
the stones of Experience, the vindication of the Law of Continuity 
in public and private life—is also the note which has been struck 
with the greatest force by the greatest poets of the time, by those 
who have most successfully blended imagination with reason, and 
have presented the noblest philosophy in the guise of the most 
enchanting art. The spirit of the French Revolution gave birth 
to Wordsworth, and the spirit of the new society which that 
revolution generated gave birth to Tennyson. And yet from 
this democratic environment these two stand out as the firm 
champions of Conservatism. They are the Great Twin Brethren 
who watch over the fortunes of the Commonwealth, and who 
preach to us the gospel of an exalted patriotism, and the divine 
cult of Freedom. 

I have just spoken of Wordsworth and Tennyson as champions 
of Conservative principle. But before proceeding any farther I 
must attempt to disarm a criticism which will at once be levelled 
against me, and which might appear to invalidate my position. It 
may be objected that Wordsworth was, for some years, an ardent 
believer in the French Revolution, that he sang its praises and 
condoned its crimes, and passages might be cited from his earlier 
poems admitting of a Radical interpretation. It might also be 
objected that Tennyson once declined to be put forward, as the 
nominee of the Conservative Party among the students, for the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University, and that in the session of 1884 
he voted with the Liberal minority in the first division on the 
Franchise Bill in the House of Lords. On the other hand, in reply 
to these criticisms, I might equally point out that, in the case of 
Wordsworth, the illusions of youth, illusions shared by many a 
wiser brain, were more than atoned for by the convictions of 
maturer age, and I might add that in the latter half of his life 
the poet was as unbending a Tory as the Duke of Wellington. 
Whilst in the case of Tennyson, it would be open to me to retort 
that on an earlier occasion he had declined a similar invitation 
coming from the Liberal section of the students, and that the ob- 
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ligations of party feeling cannot be very strong when in the 
course of a year they only extract from the new-made legislator a 
single vote. But objection and reply appear to me to be equally 
irrelevant; and I should prefer to dismiss, as far as possible, from 
consideration the private life and actions of either poet, as being 
altogether beside the point here raised, which is this, that the 
political theory contained in the general body of their writings, and 
deducible therefrom by an examination which it is in the power of 
any person to apply, is in each case identical with the creed held 
by the modern Conservative, and distinct from that held by the 
modern Radical Party. If this be so, then these two poets, the 
brightest literary ornaments of our age, may justifiably be claimed 
as poets of Conservatism. 

There are certain obvious differences in the position and in the 
manner of each. Both have been singularly receptive of the best 
influences of their times. But the times themselves, though the 
concluding portion of the one overlapped the commencement of 
the other, are separated by a gap that represents a completed 
cycle of human experience rather than a score or more of years. 
All the best work of Wordsworth was produced at the beginning of 
the century, when the problem upon which men of thought and 
action were alike engaged, and which a few years before had 
seemed so manifold in aspect, and so fruitful in promise, had been 
narrowed down by the resistless march of events, and by the 
sudden reappearance of a military and political phenomenon un- 
known in Europe since the age of Cesar, to a single issue, but 
that of the most stupendous importance. It was no longer a 
question of extending the liberties of peoples; their very existence 
was at stake. The visions of reformers shared the same fate as 
the schemes of demagogues ; social progress dropped for a while 
below the political horizon ; every nerve was strained to repel the 
overwhelming danger, every heart thrilled to the electric call of 
patriotism. It was under these circumstances that Wordsworth, 
by inclination and gifts a priest of Nature and a poet of Peace, 
a man— 


Whose daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills,— 


but transformed for the nonce into the patriot statesman, stepped 
forward as the Tyrteus of his countrymen, and produced that 
imperishable series of sonnets which are the proudest monu- 
ment ever raised to the cause of national honour and Civil 
Freedom. 

When Tennyson commenced to write, the call for patriotism had 
not vanished ; from time to time, as at the outbreak of the Crimean 
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war, it was heard with all its own resonance. But the supreme 
necessity had passed away along with the danger that had evoked 
it ; men’s thoughts were diverted into other channels ; social ques- 
tions, long kept in the background, forced their way to the front ; 
a new era opened, in which, at the same time that the barriers of 
political and social disabilities were thrown down, the veil was rent 
asunder that had long shrouded from men’s eyes the ark of Science 
and the godhead of Invention. Within the short space of twenty 
years the Reform Bill was passed, Slavery abolished, a new Poor 
Law enacted, a system of National Education set on foot, the Corn 
Laws repealed, Penny Postage introduced, the illimitable resources 
of the steam engine and the electric telegraph placed in the grasp 
of nations. The merchant fleet of Great Britain swept the seas ; 
the British flag floated in every port; the oracles of war were 
dumb, and Mars had hidden his horrid head; the keenest eyes 
were dazzled with visions of a world-wide peace, a reign of right- 
eousness, and a universal brotherhood of nations. It was a 
remark first made, I believe, by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, 
that Tennyson has been in a peculiar degree the interpreter of his 
age. He shared the feelings and echoed the aspirations of a pro- 
gressive epoch, he preached the gospel of an unconquerable op- 
timism. These were the circumstances that proved to him a 
source of inspiration. But through all, how sure was his judg- 
ment, how superior in him was sense to sentiment, how speedy his 
detection and how severe his rebuke of those who perverted a love 
of peace into a worship of Mammon, and prostituted it till it 
became a national dishonour, or who saw in the growth of popular 
power an instrument wherewith to work their selfish ends, the 
most cursory glance at his writings will show. 

The difference in manner between the two poets is also consider- 
able. If Wordsworth carried his head in the skies, he too often 
allowed it to be seen that his feet walked the base earth. No great 
poet is better at his best, or so bad at his worst ; and this criticism, 
which holds good of the mass of his work, is particularly true of 
that portion of it which has a political bearing. He could trans- 
mute his subject-matter into the purest gold, or debase it by a 
most inordinate mixture of alloy. The sonnets are magnificent, 
and, after those of Milton, superior to any in the English lan- 
guage ; but the political reflections strewn through the Prelude— 
that unfortunate experiment to epicise (if the word may be allowed) 
the moral and intellectual history of an individual—are often pre- 
sented in a form as bald and unpoetical as their matter is really 
pregnant and sound. On the other hand, Tennyson as a states- 
man is invariably at his best. For not only does he bring to bear 
upon his subject a broadness of conception and an elevation of 
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tone not inferior to the sonnets of Wordsworth, but his splendid 
powers of imagery and his unique mastery of diction are here seen 
in their fullest perfection. An anthology of Tennyson’s political 
utterances would be no unfair test of his poetical ability. 

These differences, however, of manner and surroundings are 
balanced by a similarity of opinion which is quite extraordinary. 
Passages from the two poets can be set side by side, covering the 
entire field of politics, and exhibiting, often with an approximate 
identity of expression, an absolute identity of thought. Firstly, 
in the domain of foreign affairs, Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
jointly advocated a foreign policy in strict accordance with the 
best traditions of Conservatism. Its four distinguishing notes are 
the love of country, the preservation of freedom, the suppression 
of tyranny, and the maintenance of Empire. 

I.—The passionate love which Wordsworth bore to his country, 
and which blazed forth all the stronger from his transient dis- 
loyalty to her at the first outbreak of the French war, has so. 
many eloquent witnesses of his own creation, that from their 
number it is almost invidious to make a selection. In one passage, 
however, love for country is most characteristically blended with 
that love for inanimate nature which, in Wordsworth, underlay 
every other form of feeling :— 

O Britain, dearer far than life is dear, 
If one there be 
Of all thy progeny 
Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents roar.* 

Compare with this the striking trilogy of poems by Tennyson,. 
bearing no title, but beginning “ You ask me why,” “ Of old sat 
Freedom,” and ‘ Love thou thy land,” which, fitly grouped 
together, constitute the noblest philosophy of politics ever penned.. 
To the true citizen all his fellows are— 

English natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls. 

Similarly it was the brightest jewel in the crown of the lamented 
Princess Alice that she was “‘ England’s England-loving daughter.”’+ 
The spirit of Wordsworth never thrilled with a more genuine 
ecstasy than at the prospect of his country— 


Resolving (this a freeborn nation can) 

To have one soul, and perish to a man, 
Or save this honour’d land from every lord 
But British reason and the British sword.t 


* Thanksgiving Ode, 1816. Compare the sonnet beginning “ Here on our native soil,’ 
and the verses beginning, “ I travelled among unknown men.” 
¢ Dedicatory Poem to Princess Alice. 
t Poems of National Independence, part i., No. xxv 
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In 1852 Tennyson cries with exultation, 

A people’s voice! We are a people yet! * 

The stricken and tortured hero in Maud reawakes at last to 
sense and life, with the thought of common feeling with “a loyal 
people shouting a battle cry,” and recognizing that in a career of 
action, and in the discharge of patriotic duty, exist the surest 
antidotes to the croakings of despair or to the working of the poison 
of selfishness, he exclaims :— 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 
And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assigned. 

It is interesting to remember that when this poem appeared quite 
a shriek was raised against its author for having published a pane- 
gyric of war, and given the lie to his own previous forecast of ‘‘ the 
thousand years of peace.” The word Jingoism had not then been 
invented, or we may be sure that he would have been branded with 
this terrible stigma. As it was, ingenious critics, reading between 
the lines, detected everywhere the spirit of the slaughter-house, 
and even saw in the “ the broad-brimmed hawker of holy things” 
a portrait of John Bright. It would be as unreasonable to call 
Wordsworth a Jingo because in 1803 he wrote, 

No parleying now! In Britain is one breath, 

We are all with you iow from shore to shore! 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death ;f 
or Mr. Gladstone a Jingo because between the years 1880 and 
1885 he plunged the Empire into war in every quarter of the 
globe. Maud appeared in the second year of the Crimean war, 
contemporary events forming a convenient framework within which 
the poet, at the same time that he incited his countrymen to 
strenuous exertion in the conflict, could elaborate his universal 
doctrine of self-renunciation and devotion to a higher cause as the 
best medicine for a mind thrown off its equilibrium by the shocks 
and storms of life. Maud should be read in close connection with 
The Two Voices and Locksley Hall. A singular unity of purpose 
runs through these poems; the same moral is pointed in each, a 
moral which we hear elsewhere, even from the old-world lips of 
Odysseus :-— 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 


To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As tho’ to breathe were life.t 


II1.—It is unnecessary to do more than allude to the contribu- 


* Ode on the Death of Wellington. 
t+ Poems of National Independence, part i. No. xxiii. 
Ulysses. 
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tions made by either poet to the praise of Freedom. Each, under 
the inspiration of so glorious a theme, tunes his lyre to its loftiest 
strains. Wordsworth’s sonnets on the extinction of the Venetian 
Republic, “the eldest child of Liberty,” on the subjugation of 
Switzerland, on the feelings of the Tyrolese, and after leaving 
Italy in 1837, may be read side by side with those of Tennyson 
on Poland and on Montenegro. Wordsworth’s cry “ O for a single 
hour of that Dundee !”’* and ‘‘ Milton, thou shouldst be living at 
this hour !’+ is re-echoed in the famous stanza of Maud beginning 
“*Ah God! for a man with heart, head, hand.” But it is well 
worthy of notice how, in both cases, the Liberty at whose feet the 
choicest garlands are laid is civil rather than political liberty, 
liberty resting upon a moral and spiritual basis, and finding ex- 
pression in the unfettered life of Englishmen, in the capacity for 
self-expansion and in the free play of individualism which they 
enjoy, and not in any mechanical product of political systems. 
Wordsworth speaks of this liberty as 
A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven,{ 
and declares that 
By the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free.§ 

This is the self-same ‘‘ sober-suited Freedom ” by which ‘‘ a man 
may speak the thing he will,’”’ which in this, the land of her choice, 
“slowly broadens down from precedent to precedent,” and 

Out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings.|| 
It is the very Liberty which Liberalism once fathered, which Radi- 
calism now disowns, and which Conservatism must henceforward 
adopt. 

II1.—Hatred of tyranny is, after all, only another aspect of love 
of freedom, and those who extol the latter cannot be suspected of 
a very friendly sentiment towards its most conspicuous enemies. 
We might not, however, be prepared for the singular intensity of 
feeling with which both Wordsworth and Tennyson have thrown 
themselves into the lists and assailed the tyrants of their respec- 
tive times. To Wordsworth Napoleon I. was ‘‘one man, of men 
the meanest too,’ “‘an adventurer” upon whose head he im- 
precated “curses, scorn, and hate.”** Tennyson saw in the 


* Sonnet in the Pass of Killiecranky. 

+ Poems of National Independence, part i. No. xiv. 

$ Ode on a Celebrated Event in Ancient History. 

§ Poems of National Independence, part i. No. xi. 

|| Ode on the Death of Wellington. 

{ Poems of Natvonal Independence, part i. No. xxii. 
* Ibid, part ii. No. xxi. 
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coup d@’état of Napoleon III. a ‘‘ monstrous fraud” and ‘a public 
crime,” and refused “ to spare the tyrant one hard word.”* Upon 
Russia he has, on more than one occasion, emptied the full vials 
of his indignation. But those who took him so severely to task for 
speaking of “‘ the icy-hearted Muscovite,” ‘‘ that o’ergrown bar- 
barian in the East,”+ and “giant liar,”{ have now, perhaps, 
formed an altered opinion of the poet’s insight. 

IV.—The finest political utterances of both writers have, how- 
ever, been consecrated to a yet loftier theme, viz. the defence of 
the integrity and unity of the British Empire. Imperialism, that 
heinous crime of which any patriotic statesman is now accused, 
but by which the sordid soul of the Neo-Radical is never stained, 
has found in Wordsworth and Tennyson literary champions as 
potent as ever, in the sphere of action, were Palmerston or Bea- 
consfield. Each poet is profoundly impressed with our national 
heritage of greatness, and with the responsibilities that it entails. 
But Tennyson’s vision claims a wider scope; he grasps the larger 
union of the sons of Britain in every land, and sees, in prophetic 
anticipation, a world-wide confederacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
For our definition of Imperial duties we may take the following 
passage from Wordsworth :— 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed with pomp of waters unwithstood, 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever.§ 
And compare with this the stirring lines of Tennyson, first pub- 
lished in 1852, revised and re-issued in 1882 as a patriotic song, 
and since then fallen into most undeserved oblivion :— 
To all our statesmen, so they be 
True leaders of the land’s desire, 
To both our Houses, may they see 
Beyond the borough and the shire! 
We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State. 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great || 


For the defence of Colonial Federation we may appeal to the 


* The Third of February 1852. 

+ Sonnet on Poland. 

t Maud, part iii. st. vi. 

§ Poems of National Independence, part i. No. xvi. 

|| Compare also Wordsworth’s sonnet beginning ‘‘ England, the time is come,” with 


its parallel, the lines beginning “ Is this the tone of Empire?” in the conclusion to the 
Idylls of the King 
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second verse of the same poem, and to the indignant refutation 
the Separationist school in the epilogue to the Idylls :— 
The loyal to their crown 

Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our ocean-Empire, with her boundless homes 

For ever-broadening England, and her throne 

In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 

That knows not her own greatness—if she knows 

And dreads it we are fallen. 

There remain two subjects of supreme political importance, upon 
each of which we derive a most explicit philosophy of conduct from 
our guides. One is the true theory of statecraft in domestic 
politics, the other the dangers to which democracy is exposed, and 
by which the national interests may be jeopardised. As regards. 
the former, we are taught by both the doctrine of temperate and 
rational progress, guided by prescription, but inspired by hope. 
More reliance is to be placed upon the warnings of experience than 
upon purely speculative ideals; a pound of theory will kick the 
beam when weighed in the balance against an ounce of fact ; 
statesmanship must start from the existent and work up to the 
abstract, never abruptly severing the link with the past; a pos- 
teriori, and not a priori, is the right method of reasoning in politics. 
A better résumé of the creed of Conservatism could not be desired 
than the following :— 

Fair Land! by Time’s parental love made free, 

By Social order’s watchful arms embraced ; 
With unexampled union meet in thee, 

For eye and mind, the present and the past 
With golden prospect for futurity, 

If that be reverenced which ought to last.* 


Love thou thy land, with love far brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

Wordsworth sang that, ‘‘ Perilous is sweeping change, all chance 
unsound.”+ Tennyson urges us to “ regard gradation” and to be 
“not swift nor slow to change, but firm.” Both pleaded with a 
noble force the old-fashioned observance of Principle in Politics. 
The character of the Happy Warrior is a manual of public con- 
duct for the use of the Statesman. An almost identical model 
was before the eyes of Tennyson when he described the Prince 
Consort as— 

Not swaying to this faction or to that, 
Nor making his high place the lawless perch 


Of winged ambition, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure. t 


* Poems suggested during a Tour in 1883, ii. 
+ Sonnets dedicated to Liberty and Order, iv. 
t Dedication to the /dylls of the King 
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Both poets mingle with their reverence for the past a reasonable 
confidence in the future. We may compare a sonnet beginning 
* Despair who will,” written in the depth of Wordsworth’s own 
depression, with the sanguine belief in the issues of Social 
Evolution, so often expressed in Locksley Hall and cognate 
poems. 

But neither Wordsworth nor Tennyson are for a moment blinded 
by optimism to the elements of danger and antagonism lurking 
everywhere in our political system, and capable of being utilized 
by unscrupulous spirits for sinister ends. The worship of Demos 
as all-powerful and all-wise, practised by men who affect to cringe 
where they intend to dupe, is mercilessly exposed. Wordsworth 
bewails as lost the people who— 


To the giddy top of self-esteem 
By Flatterers carried, mount into a dream 
Of boundless suffrage, at whose sage behest 
Justice shall rule, disorder be suppressed, 
And every man sit down as Plenty’s guest.* 


And Tennyson protests— 
But pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings 
That every sophister can lime. 
They see the perils of Faction, of political Opportunism, of legisla- 
tion on abstract principles. They deplore the tendency to crush 
the individual, and to contract the range of personal independence. 
And in one passage Tennyson lets fall a menace which, when we 
consider the novel machinery introduced by Mr. Chamberlain into 
political life, and its pernicious effects thereupon, we are almost 
surprised, though we are profoundly relieved, that he has never 
carried out. For— 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute,— 
he threatens to seek refuge in some foreign but more congenial clime. 
It would indeed have been a crowning achievement for the Caucus, 
if, in addition to its other and manifold sins against morals and 
society, it had banished the Poet Laureate from the shores which 
echo with its infamy and his fame. 

To sum up, we recognize in Wordsworth and Tennyson the 
purest examples in modern literature of high-minded and patriotic 
Englishmen. They preach to the nineteenth century a philosophy 
of robust thought and stalwart deed, compacted of that fibre by 


* Elsewhere Wordsworth ridicules the fallacies of Socialism, vide Sonnets dedicated 
to Liberty and Order, i. vii. 
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which English character has always been distinguished, but not 
divorced from that faith in humanity and that sympathy with its 
hidden yearnings, without which they would be but unfaithful 
mirrors and untrustworthy mentors of their age. Their poetry 
has added a grace to politics; and their politics have dignified 
poetry. Above all, these two, who together have worn the laurel 
crown for a period verging on half a century, the most progressive 
epoch in the history of the human race, are dear to Conservatives 
as having resolutely held and nobly expounded the creed which 
that party believe to be essential to political and national 
salvation. 


GrorcE N. Curzon. 
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‘SHE pursues her tranquil way of confession, adoration, thanks- 
giving, intercession, and Divine communion, concentrated, alike for 
the present and the future, upon one object of regard, her Lord in 
heaven. This of the Church of Christ. And in the Church in 
England we find all the essential features, unimpaired, which 
declare her to be a fruit-bearing tree in the vineyard of God. The 
Scriptures faithfully guarded, liberally dispensed, universally pos- 
sessed and read: the ancient bulwarks of the faith, the creeds, 
and the sound doctrine of catholic consent, maintained: the apos- 
tolical succession transmitting, with demonstration of the Spirit, 
those vital gifts which effectuate and assure the covenant ... 
these are the signs which may well quiet apprehensions for the 
ultimate fate of the Church of England in the} breast of the most 
timid of her sons.” 

Such is the language of W. E. Gladstone, student of Christ- 
church and M.P. for Newark, in the year 1839. 

In the year 1885, in the manifesto of the veteran leader of the 
Liberal Party, we are led to understand that a change has come 
over the spirit of his dream, for he observes that “a current 
throughout the civilized world slowly sets in the direction of Dis- 
establishment”; and recalls to the memory of any unthinking 
churchmen who may look for light and leading to the guidance of 
such a quondam Hector of the Church, that ‘there has been a 
vast and increasing development in the Church to which I belong 
of the powers of voluntary support.” He believes that, if the axe 
of Disestablishment shall fall, “the vitality of the Church of 
England will be equal to all the needs of the occasion.” Finally, 
he, in common with all the more thoughtful minds of the Liberal 
Party, deprecates haste in raising that axe, and would prefer that 
the roots, leaves, branches, boughs, trunk, and general aspect of 
this aged oak be thoroughly scrutinized before the curse is finally 
pronounced ; and, moreover, for his part, he believes that, though 
Balaams be found in numbers to curse, only a blessing will result 
on the Church’s devoted head. There is something touching, and 
yet streaked with a sense of the ludicrous, in a frame of mind 
which is positively too large for itself. The picture of a scrupu- 
lous churchman trying to upset his religious scruples by intel- 
lectual attacks, endeavouring, in short, to see all round himself 
with only the usual quantum of eyes in his head, big though that 
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head may be, is a little eccentric. Eccentricity is, however, for- 
given to Mr. Gladstone, for “he loved much.” And, further, no 
man, who has taken the trouble to try and investigate any sub- 
ject of far less moment than this large question, can deny that 
the morning and evening light are very different in quality, 
though perhaps not in quantity. Mr. Gladstone naturally wishes 
a question of this nature, which is extremely awkward to some 
dispositions to handle, to be relegated to a later period when he 
may well be allowed, and allow himself, to sit apart and enjoy 
the sweetness of watching at a safe eminence the rolling billows. 
He may well desire that blessed period when no man durst ask 
him any more questions; and he may venture without fear of 
interrogations, to journey like the ordinary first-class passenger. 
But the licentiousness of feeling and sentiment which may be 
excused in an old and respected gladiator is not equally to be 
condoned in the case of the lesser known aspirants for public 
honours. It is not wonderful that Lord Salisbury exclaimed with 
a pathetic surprise, ‘‘I confess I never believed that I should see 
Mr. Gladstone among those who would admit the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Established Church of this land as 
among the possible measures to which he could be induced to 
consent.” The Grammar of Assent and Dissent has been, how- 
ever, studied still more thoroughly by those knock-kneed Liberals 
who, professing themselves churchmen, and ready to run with girt 
loins before the car of the Established Church, suddenly halt, and 
are writing for their new patent Elastic Stocking. 

To be still a member both of Parliament and of the Established 
Church, to profess attachment to the creed of the latter in church 
and to deny that same adherence from the Parliamentary benches, 
to give up the belief of youth and early manhood for the gratifying 
mess of pottage, the blessing of the Caucus, and the self-satisfac- 
tion of being a genuine Party man; to hum and ha and equivocate, 
and put off to a more convenient season ; to wait to see what the 
constituency says, instead of saying ‘‘ yea” or ‘‘nay” to the con- 
stituency ; to fashion creed and conscience according to the dictates 
of the popular voice—this is, indeed, if Mr. John Morley will 
pardon my taking a leaf out of his book on Compromise, ‘ the 
very AdeAvypa ris the abomination of desolation of the 
human spirit, indeed.’’ Such miserable shifting quicksands must 
assuredly, in time, swallow up both themselves and those of their 
own kith and kin! 

That the philosophical, the contemplative, the active Radical, 
together with his ally, the political Dissenter, should wiite warmly 
against an enemy who, to them, represents a veritable ‘“ child of 
wrath,” unable to be washed clean from his barbarous state until 
divested of his State clothes, is intelligible enough. ‘ The Sword 
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of the Lord and of Chamberlain!” This is a capital war-cry, 
and the combination does great credit to the heart and head of 
both. They dream about their big, disestablishing, Church- 
upsetting, clergy-smashing barley loaf; they already see, as in a 
glass darkly, the tumbled tent, and they “chortle in their joy” 
as they see the demolishment of the white canvas and the bounce 
of their big loaf—when, as so often occurs in fiction, “I awoke, 
and lo! it was a dream.” 

The agitation of the Dissenter needs little explanation. It is 
based on what Mr. Augustus Harris designates as ‘“‘ Human 
Nature.” The Dissenting minister desires to be on a social par with 
His Reverence of the Church. The Establishment entertains itself, 
marries, and is given in marriage, with the cream of society ; Beth- 
esda and Bethel have to content themselves more commonly with 
snug parlours and with the humbler graces of the grocer’s daughter, 
or the oil and colour merchant who has a villa at Clapham and is 
a deacon. A despicable side of human nature, you say. Not so 
very despicable, [ fancy. This sense of social inferiority is a real 
grievance to some, not the most highly cultivated; it is based 
occasionally on fact. Occasional clergy are found whose manners 
towards the other “‘ ministers of all denominations” are the reverse 
of wise, courteous, or becoming. But thisis only occasional. The 
better class of Nonconformist minister is a well-educated and well- 
read man. Yet, even in his case, in the case of every Noncon- 
formist who thinks, there must naturally exist the feeling that they © 
are units of what is a sect, a division, a party, and that yonder 
church-tower represents a National Established Force, whence they 
are but irregular off-shoots. Now, the Dissenting minister—I ex- 
clude the Wesleyan body—is drawn from the lower middle class, 
or the class immediately below that (to draw fine distinctions). He 
is intensely interested in the well-being of the class to which he 
belongs, and, having had a superior education, without public 
school or University training, he feels an inclination to be a little 
severe on social advantages. He is emphatically a citizen, as well 
as a preacher. He is of the people; his career has been watched 
with interest by the shop-folk of the village where he was born ; he 
was always a promising boy, who took kindly to books, the one 
scholar of his family; his appearance in the pulpit is an event to 
his family and friends and neighbours of vast importance ; his 
doctrinal utterances are critically scanned. To this preacher the 
labourers in the agricultural districts look for advice in all matters. 
He is pretty much to them what the Irish priest was formerly to 

his flock. There is a rough-and-ready eloquence among many of 

these men which carries away the audience. The labourer, it 

cannot be too often repeated, does not require subtleties in matters 
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social, political, or religious. He likes to think over the matter in 
hand, it is true, and not in a moment to jump at conclusions ; but 
he likes, all the same, his picture-painting done with a big brush 
and for big effects. Elegant touches, fine delicacies, refined strokes, 
are nothing to him ; he asks for a few broad details, and he wants 
an answer given in his own tongue. ; 

It appears from Whitaker that among the Primitive Methodists 
alone there are 17,000 lay preachers. Each of these men can- 
vasses in his district for the Liberal or Radical cause, and almost 
every one has a considerable talent for explaining that cause to the 
labourer, and, to a man, these are opponents of the Established 
Church. The Land Question and the Church Question are vital to 
the labourer, and the preacher understands this fact. The fall of 
Khartoum, the state of Bulgaria, and a hundred questions of foreign 
policy, on which the Conservative speaker enlarges volubly, are of 
no interest. 

What then ? Is it expedient or becoming that the English clergy- 
man should enter the lists and compete against the local preacher 
on all matters of home policy ? My yévoro. By no means, most of 
us will agree. But the English clergy have too long neglected the 
fact that, while to eschew politics in the pulpit is a virtue, they 
cannot forget that they, too, are citizens of no mean country. The 
question of Disestablishment is one which they should first master, 
if they have not done so, and then not hesitate to speak of wherever 
and whenever opportunity occurs. The Democracy is lifting up 
its head and asking for more; the Church must recognize the 
Democracy, and make itself united with this new power. Herein 
the Church will be but following the example of its great Founder. 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” A 
noble sentiment, an excellent gospel—the gospel of the People! 
Here is a popular Charta ; yes, indeed, a veritable Magna Charta! 
Here is a Reform Bill of vast delight for those who have no 
helper! Following on this line, bearing in her right hand this 
message of peace, with her feet set firm alike on the mountain and 
in the valley, alike in the field and the mart of the city, the 
Church holds a banner that no Shimei can well deface with dust 
or dirt. For so great here is the wisdom, so supremely good this 
gospel, divine and human. Let the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land have many differences ; let the one renounce in part what the 
other announces in part; let the fallings-out by the way be many 
and warm—yet, so long as they have a gospel, and preach a gospel, 
and live a gospel, to be held, understood, and seen of the people, 
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80 long the opponents of the Church will fail to penetrate her walls. 
One man may desire to clothe himself with vestments, another to 
be clothed upon only with the spirit of righteousness. The people 
‘eare nothing for these delicate distinctions. They, too, like the 
clergy, may prefer the one or the other as matters of taste or sen- 
timent. But the people are not fools; they appreciate keenly the 
self-sacrifice of the clergy who live among them and are a real 
personal part of their lives. ‘‘ Once, during the St. George’s riots, 
Father Lowder’s friends had made a line across the dock-bridge 
and held it against the mob. . . . Now, in the streets, where he 
had been pelted and ill-treated, the police were obliged to keep a 
line amidst the crowds of weeping men who pressed forward to see 
and touch the pall beneath which their benefactor slept.’’ There 
you have the glory of the Church in that such sons have been 
born to her, who have given their lives for her and for her 
Master, who hath said, ‘‘The poor you have with you al- 
ways.” With this halo streaming round her head, the Church’s 
face is yet beautiful, and wears an expression well-nigh divine, 
bleared and marred though the background be by theological 
and polemical smears and smudges. Unite this Church to the 
people, unite the people to this Church, and this, not because 
a million of votes will be gained, but because only in this way 
will the Church be truly national, only in this way will it be 
fulfilling the work that was given it todo. She is most genuinely 
the King’s Daughter when she is the mother, daughter, sister 
of the people. 

The charge of the Radical, the philosophical Radical, is totally 
different. He believes that though the Cross on Calvary effected 
much, notwithstanding, in modern times at least, religion has no 
footing. He asserts that ‘‘ those who dwell in the tower of ancient 
faiths look about them in constant apprehension, misgiving, and 
wonder, with the hurried, uneasy mien of people living amid earth- 
quakes.” Thought stirs and energizes on all sides ; the confines of 
knowledge are not found—but alone in this noble turmoil and din 
the State Church stands paralysed. How can it be otherwise? he 
argues. ‘The spirit of the Church is eternally entombed within 
the four corners of Acts of Parliament.” Those who subscribe to 
its dogmas thereby cut themselves off from the larger and only 
ennobling atmospheres of life, where alone the wholesome breezes of 
unfettered and unconfined winds of human intellect play with no 
Aolus to scowl and say, “No; it is forbidden.” To sum up, 
“* Religion is, for the present, hardly any longer an organic 
power.” 

Well—without attempting to criticise these statements as bare 
facts, and without opposing the fact that Church work was never 
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more alive and vigorous—let us for one moment glance at the 
Church as it endeavours to meet these opponents on some common 
ground. The extreme Broad Church Party would claim it as their 
peculiar merit that they have attempted to unite the apparently 
rival claims of Faith and Science. They would tell you that in 
their congregations is more especially to be found the common and 
the uncommon sense of the English people. It may be remarked, 
however, that the Broad Church Party, in its extreme section, 
endeavour to extract all that in their minds savours of offence, 
that they take out all the marrow of the Religion of Christ and 
preach a gospel without formula, without dogma, without many 
poor and not more Christ than is absolutely required for the sake 
of respectability. The key-note of this party is, pace Mr. John 
Morley, Compromise. The teaching of such excellent educators but 
indifferent Churchmen as now abound in at least one of our old 
Universities must (as I took occasion to point out in a satire of mine, 
Pericles Brum) lead to the literal or practical founding of a Mill 
College. ‘“‘ Most thoroughly,” says the Rev. Alexander Craufurd in a 
sermon preached in the church associated with the name of Maurice, 
‘do I agree with deep-souled Agnostics in believing that we have 
in this life no direct knowledge of God.” If God cannot be known 
through any medium, men of science, who already have a shrewd 
suspicion whether He is or no, will certainly believe that the 
Gospel professing to bring glad tidings of a God-Man can be of no 
meaning, and can bring no message, to them. The scientific 
teacher, according to Mr. Craufurd and his school, have put out 
the old lights, and are substituting their new electricity which at 
present goes out at awkward intervals, and leaves men more than 
ever like children crying for light. 

The fact is—to our thinking—that it is no use to try to bridge 
over a gulf that can never be spanned by the biggest span that the 
wit of a Darwin or a Huxley can invent. No! Both sides had 
best go their own ways and not throw mud at each other. The 
philosophical Radical and the scientific opponents of the Church 
have set their face towards a paradise which is not the Paradise 
of Revelation. Their eyes are indeed strained to see a glimpse, 
their ears are attentive to catch the first note of that paradise ; 
they aim diligently, and strenuously seek a better land. It is 
true these purely intellectual souls walk not by faith, but they 
have lit the sacred lamp of reason, pure and incandescent. They 
profess they detest dogma, yet they swear within, if not without 
themselves,* ‘“‘ There is but one road that leads to Corinth.” 

And yet herein they perhaps err, when they fling their stones 
at those who believe that in the Church lies the truest and best 


* Hermotimus, My, Pater’s version. 
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method of life, and that within its fold is the highest happiness 
to be attained. It argues a little arrogance, perhaps, in the 
so-called wise to sneer at the illiberal stolidity and lack of under- 
standing of a Church which has numbered a Thirlwall and a 
Wilberforce, a Newman and a Lightfoot in its ranks. 

The truth is, to such men the Creed of the Church is foolish- 
ness. The personal sanctity, the communion with a known and 
felt God, the entire mental and spiritual attitude of a Pusey, are 
things which lie outside the ken of a Chamberlain or a Bradlaugh. 
“The Prince* is a beautiful soul, manqué, which means spoilt.” 
So they would condescendingly remark of this supreme touch of 
religion: and perhaps from their point of view they would be 
justified. 

You have seen, when a piano has been opened, and someone in 
the middle of a company sits down and plays one melody after 
another, how this music entrances and delights this one, how it 
makes a second change countenance and become melancholy, yet 
after a sweet fashion which he would not gainsay; how a third 
during this period is bored and wearied, and at last, in irritation 
at the sound, leaves the room. The sound is for all: but the same 
ear is not vouchsafed. Therefore the melody, exhilarating this 
one, and making his neighbour sad, for it recalls the broken 
threads of memories and dear past things, yet is a positive distaste 
to yonder listener who hears only a confused noise. So with men 
in the things which are of the spirit. 

The communion all night with a Father in prayer, the clinging 
of the spirit to its Unseen Lord in the hour of darkness ere the 
morning dawns and the shadows flee away, the wrestling with the 
angel during weary hours till his name is revealed, the solemn 
hush in the Church as the communion of the Sacrament is cele- 
brated, and the worshippers, hardly breathing, kneel, forcing their 
spirits into a like attitude with their bodies, the submission of “I 
will” to ‘“‘ Thou wilt,” the rapture of a Risen Lord at Easter or 
the passionate sorrow over His scarred and wounded body on Good 
Friday—these are symptoms and signs of a spiritual being which 
can in no wise be understood by those who have never even 
troubled to learn the Spiritual Alphabet of such a condition. To 
them, from Alpha to Omega, the Alphabet is a mere confused babble 
of letters and words: it is well enough for servile fanatics or hot- 
headed young clergy who can take to no more intellectual pro- 
fession than ‘‘ Orders’’—but for men of sense. . . . Well, let us 
change the subject. 

That damnable and damning word Dogma is really the stone 
of stumbling to these walkers by the beacon-light of reason, to 

* Little Schoolmaster Mark, Part I. 
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these criers after Liberty of Thought and Equality of Religion.. 
Yet what Church could stand for an instant, what philosophy 
could recommend its claims to one disciple, which contained no 
aitds én? These inventors of sciences, these originators of 
theories, each and all lay down dogmatic rules. ‘“‘ Sapientia (so 
says Cicero)... . neque de se ipsa dubitare debet neque de 
suis decretis, que philosophi vocant déypara.” Only towards these. 
methods of thought, towards these new philosophies, towards this. 
would-be anti-dogmatic sentiment so cheaply won and so com- 
patible with extreme laxity of morale, let the Church bear herself 
in no dictatorial arrogance. These saintly lives are the Church’s. 
‘* Verily, verily I say unto you”; these splendid self-denials which: 
submit their intellects before the manger of Bethlehem; these: 
more excellent ways of unfailing Charity—by these, as by cords of 
love, will even the most critical opponents be drawn, at least, 
into the appreciation of a faith that passes understanding. 

It may not be out of place here to ask such of these adversaries 
of the Church as believe that religion is, in its way, at least a vast 
moral force and a power that makes for good—how the State could 
well draw up its laws without any creed whatsoever? Extract the 
Christianity out of the laws of England, and a number of actions 
now held at once illegal and un-Christian, and likewise a number 
of social conditions now untolerated, would cease to be either il- 
legal or un-Christian. There is one State in the world—the only 
one, so far as we know—which is Agnostic, and that is the Indian 
Empire. This State ‘finding a certain number of persons with 
an opinion in favour of bigamy allows bigamy: while it does not 
punish slavery, except by non-recognition, and does not make any 
provision to prevent the poor perishing of ordinary hunger.” As. 
things stand, the State of England, professing a creed, is bound to. 
send professors of the State religion to preach the tenets of the 
National Church. All over England this religious apparatus is. 
provided, and everyone who will may come, “ without money and 
without price,” or very nearly so. Here is the strongest argu- 
ment for Disestablishment—to our thinking—that the Noncon- 
formist can urge. A State gospel “ without money and without 
price,” is a noble sentiment, but it makes the mass of those who: 
profess and call themselves churchmen decline to put their hands 
into their pockets. What is provided is good enough; at any rate,. 
a threepenny-bit or, at most, a sixpence a Sunday hurts nobody, and 
it looks bad to let the bag pass in church without putting in some- 
thing. Love for the Church which goes so far as a threepenny-bit 
each Sunday is not a very elevating or a very glowing sentiment. 

The Church, then, is bound by its connection with the State, 
and similarly the State by its connection with the Church, to 
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provide instruction in matters of faith and morality, and though 
at first sight it may appear that a State teacher of the Gospel is 
not in the same position towards his hearers as an Elijah or a 
John Baptist, but occupies a lower pedestal, yet a little closer in- 
vestigation will, I think, prove the truth which Mr. Spectator lately 
preached, viz. that “the work of a State officer teaching faith and 
morals is more efficacious than that of a voluntary officer teaching 
the same things.” 

To begin with, Elijahs and John Baptists are born only once 
in a thousand years. And even they, even an archangel with the 
best of credentials and the most silver-tongued voice, would be 
ousted pretty soon from the voluntary pulpit, if he would never 
preach smooth things, if he addressed his audience as a “‘ genera- 
tion of vipers” by way of prelude, and followed this statement by 
a series of strong expressions denunciatory of Christian hypocrisy 
and sham. Those who elect their voluntary teacher and pastor 
are biassed by a number of contending feelings, and are really 
most arbitrary frequently in their insistance that he shall preach 
such and such doctrine. The State teacher and pastor has no 
obligation laid upon him, save that one: ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” Of course, if the great majority will have none 
of the State teaching, and are absolutely averse to it, then by all 
means let the difficulty be thoroughly gone into, and the eyesore 
removed. But is there proof that, as it was in Ireland, so it is in 
England? Is there testimony so utterly overwhelming as to show 
conclusively that the people will not have the Established Church as 
their religious teacher, and that the cry against the Church is not 
largely the cry (as we, in part, believe) of party feeling, and 
aggrieved feeling, and anti-religious feeling, but is in very truth 
the expression of England’s voice. There are undoubtedly a few, 
comparatively few, who really feel that Disestablishment would be 
of service to the Church, and would purify and exalt her sphere of 
action ; as there are also undoubtedly those who regard the fact 
of a State Church as a glaring inconsistency, when that Church 
cannot be said to represent the Nation. But behind these, surges 
up the great mob of those who are always glad to “destruct,” who 
are utterly indifferent to the spread of goodness throughout Eng- 
land, who care not one whit that the Gospel of Christianity would 
suffer much in effect, and that religious life in.a large number of 
our rural districts will suffer a severe blow. No! The voice of 
agitation resounds in our midst; but within the lion’s hide we 


believe the people will detect the bray of the agitating and 
agitated ass.* 


* For those who would enter fully into the question, we recommend a perusal of Dr. 
Thorold’s letter on Disestablishment. 
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But, to bring this matter to a conclusion, those who are the 
defenders of the Church must beware, ‘lest the za be once born 
and multiply. It is dangerous to any cause when a contrary Idea 
has been cast into the ground, and most especially so when the 
Idea is put into the ground where there is superficial and 
extremely imperfect knowledge. Among the million raindrops, nay 
showers, of words, letters, pamphlets, sermons, lectures which are 
the common property of this century in which our lot is cast, 
perhaps a score of Ideas are born. An Idea resembles the wind so 
far : no man can tell ‘“‘ whence it comes” and still more “‘ whither 
it goeth.” That is of slight importance, if it exists. Once let the 
people of England, the poor working-classes of England, get into 
their hearts, never mind their heads, the Jdea that the garden of 
Eden is findable; you may be sure they will never rest till they — 
have found the key, or the magic ‘‘ Open, sesame.” Jdeas are as 
potent to-day as they were when Mahomet preached the idea 
“There is one God,’ as when the idea ‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved,” was spread in the ears not only 
of a solitary gaoler, but of many individuals, till by continual drop- 
ping a deep pool of Christianity was found in the morning light. 
Liberty of religious thought! That idea has in part produced the 
America of to-day. ‘The idea of race is dissolving kingdoms: 
the idea of equality is shattering social systems.” 

Now, this idea—‘‘ To each man his own belief or disbelief; a 
fair field and no favour ”—is being germinated. It is in accor- 
dance with history and with the repetition of certain cause and 
effect that it shall be so in England. Well! Let this once be 
granted, let the Idea once grow, and like multitudes of thistle- 
down, seminating a thousand-fold its mother-seed, will the Idea 
spread and spread, rushing on with the force of an irresistible 
power, and sweep aside every obstacle like gossamer out of its 
rushing course. And let it never be forgotten that the Idea of 
Liberty, and the Idea of Equality in Religion, are capable of being 
wielded with tremendous power on men who, as was said above, 
have not the merest conception of the stakes involved. Speaking 
of the adversaries of the Church, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies* 
pertinently remarks: ‘ The characteristic movements of the time, 
such as the progress of natural science, the universal liberty of 
inquiry and discussion, the popularization of superficial knowledge, 
seem to be all in their favour.” The italics are mine. They 
represent where, to my thinking, the danger lies. We are with 
excellent intentions, and involuntarily, likely to be encouraging a 
smattering of knowledge. Just so much, in not a few cases, that 
the recipient of this superficiality lies open a ready prey to the 

* Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian Theology. 
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first comer, whose arguments may, indeed, be honeycombed with 
fallacies, but who plants the Idea in soil that is (in one sense) 
remarkably productive. 

Lord Salisbury speaks of the religious education which the 
Board Schools give as “lifeless, boiled down, mechanical, unreal.” 
Whether this definition is too strong or no, we will not now stop 
to discuss: but there can be no question that now, when the 
results of Board-School teaching are growing up into young men 
and voters, and the fruits of the system will exhibit themselves, 
the Nation is in a critical state. If the Church is not beforehand 
in planting its Idea and watching it incessantly, why, it may be 
sure somebody else will only too quickly avail himself of an all too 
easy opportunity. 

For our own part, we have no immediate fear that, if the 
Church is religious more than theological, obedient to the cause of 
its Master rather than of its own assumed superiority, the cause of 
Disestablishment will prosper at present. 


In all time of our wealth, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


That is true of the Church. Attacks, when they assume the 
proportions that they do now and will do, ‘‘ Chamberlain duce et 
«auspice Chamberlain,” are really the Church’s best helper. ‘‘ Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you!” The smiles of the 
world outside the Church are the smiles of enemies: Hushai the 
Archite is eminently forward with advice; his words are softer 
than butter, but the war is lurking behind those false teeth. The 
world is ‘‘ brought to sympathy in the hopes and fears it heeded 
not’; and the torch and the stake have plied a manful part not 
once nor twice for the persecuted and suffering victim. 

The Church is indeed, as the Psalmist’s lips have proclaimed 
her, “‘ the King’s daughter ”’ ; and yet though royal, her nuptials 
must not be those of arrangement, but of true and ardent affec- 
tion. Truly, to follow the metaphor of the text, which we preach 
as our heading, she loveth our nation, and is in the broadest 
sense of the word, National, and dwells among her own people. 
There is a masculine strength in this champion of Right, which 
may yet deter those who assail her, whether from ambush or in 
the open field. She is yet a true guardian of the State, as the 
State should be of her ; from her lips yet proceeds the stern veto. 
So, when the whips of scorn are raised, this unflinching tribune 
may proclaim in language understood of the people, ‘‘ Stay now 
thy hand, for we are free born.” 


AusTEN PEMBER. 


Il. 
THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—lIt is now about a twelvemonth since you did 
me the honour of inserting in your Review some social recollections. 
of the old man who now again ventures to address you. The 
relentless ‘‘ Anno Domini,” has mined away a good deal of the thin 
wall which even then separated the present from the unknown 
future for me. Nevertheless, I am vain enough to think that my 
mind is still clear and my memory unclouded. Indeed, I believe 
that we old fellows get younger as we draw near the end. Not 
only do we live again in the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
who patter about our houses, but we dwell much in the memory 
of days long gone by. The old triumphs and miseries of school 
life are lived again. Did one but know in due time how lasting 
are the impressions of youth, what a library of pleasant recollec- 
tions one might store up to con over in the silences of old age! 
Hee olim meminisse juvabit we used to say at S—— school; but 
alas! alas! the memories are quite as often painful as pleasant. 
Even now do I sometimes catch myself shuddering at the vivid 
reminiscence of some misfortune or wickedness of my boyhood. 
But this is by the way. You know, Mr. Editor, I warned you last 
year that if you took my writings you must have them with all the 
natural prolixity of an aged pen. Now it has occurred to me that 
possibly, as some good people expressed themselves interested in 
my social recollections, others might find a congenial theme ina 
few poor thoughts upon the relation of the Church to the people 
in the days gone by and in the present time. An old man has one 
advantage in speaking of such things, that he is not likely to be 
suspected of “cant.” The matter is far too serious for him. The 
near prospect of death excuses, in the eyes of even the careless, 
a piety of reflection which otherwise might seem unnecessary 
and unbusiness-like. I have determined, therefore, to overcome 
the natural reluctance of an old-fashioned layman to write in 
public upon matters concerning the Church, and to set down for 
your readers on paper, should you think them worth the reading, 
some thoughts upon the Church and the Age. 

My recollections of things ecclesiastical go back to a time when 
matters were very different to what they now are. In the towns, 
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drowsiness reigned supreme. The galleried, high-pewed, three- 
decker Churches were universal; the sermons prosy; the music 
atrocious ; the whole duty of a Christian was amply realised by 
occasional attendance in Church on Sunday. Lay help was abso- 
lutely unheard of. Why, under such circumstances, anyone ever 
went to Church at all is the marvel—save that persons of respect- 
ability were zealous Churchmen in theory in proportion to their 
lukewarmness in practice, and forced upon their countrymen in 
general a certain amount of outward conformity by social intole- 
rance and Test and Corporation Acts. 

In the country, matters were rather better; for, although ¢he 
actual services were no more cheerful than those in the towns 
(save for the general substitution of the village band for the organ), 
nevertheless, there was a personal sympathy in the villages between 
the pastor and his flock, which was absent from the town parishes. 
The clergy were gentlemen—narrow-minded, perhaps,but still kind- 
hearted, and willing to do good in their generation. The poor 
looked to them for help in their daily life, and were content to return 
earthly favours by sitting under the parson on Sundays. Few of 
the congregation could read or write ; fewer could understand a 
word of the service ; but still, there they sat, with a vague sense 
that they were in the House of God, and that something was going 
on which was to better them in the next world if not in this. 
Perhaps they thought of heaven, as the reward of poverty, and 
rubbed their old hands with a foretaste of a life of sunshine, and 
an absence of hunger and rheumatism. 

In the towns, all the energy of religious movement had passed 
into Methodism. In the country, men were more the creatures of 
habit. They moved in their orbit like the earth, and did not 
readily take to any new thing. Nous avons changé tout cela, as 
says the wittiest of French authors, now neglected for modern 
rubbish. The galleries, the three-deckers, the high pews, the pew- 
openers, the beadles, are rapidly becoming extinct. Perhaps an 
old fogey may be allowed to doubt whether, in some respects, the 
white, draughty, modern churches, with their squeaking chairs, are 
more conducive to devotion than their predecessors. I know that 
I long sometimes for a good old high pew, in which I may mop my 
eyes unseen if I am affected by a sermon, and which will to some. 
extent preserve from the winds of heaven the crown of my head, 
no longer fenced with the luxuriance of youth. Iam certain, also, 
that the abolition of the village band has been a sad loss for the: 
national music. 

But, grumbling apart, the change has been good and wholesome, 
and greater changes yet shall we see if the Church is to move with 
the Age. There are many who think and speak of the liturgies an¢ 
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ceremonies of the Church as though they were a something eternal 
and immutable in themselves, instead of being merely the instru- 
ment of what is eternal and immutable. Hence they would 
anchor their ark with but a fathom of cable, regardless of the 
rising tide. They forget that, if the children refuse to realise that 
the forms must change with the change of time, that will happen 
which has happened ever and anon in such a case, that their meat 
will be taken from them and cast unto the dogs. Is not an 
energetic protest needed now in this behalf? And from whom 
can it better come than from one who can remember the adult 
years of Methodism ? 

The Church of England has been in its history typical of the 
national character. That terrible mauvaise honte, that shrinking 
from seeming peculiar, which is engrained in Englishmen of every 
class, and is the common executioner of generous thought and 
action, is nowhere more apparent. Your modern dissector of 
personal and national character may possibly find in this the sur- 
vival of some primitive tribal instinct. It may produce some good 
results, but it certainly has many that are deadly. The same good 
cause holds back many of the generous youth of the upper classes 
from taking their natural place as leaders of national thought and 
action ; and freezes them into mere masters of deportment, useless 
for every practical purpose of life. The same is at the root of the 
worst element of trades-unionism. The same is to be found sapping 
the energies of the Church. 

What can be more instructive than to reflect that the true cause 
of the antipathy of the clergy of the Church of England to the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, was not that they preached heretical 
doctrines, but that they went and preached in the fields? That 
breach of clerical decorum seems to have shocked the clergy of 
that day as grievously as it would now offend them to see an Arch- 
bishop in full canonicals leading a street procession. Now in some 
respects I am an advocate of the strictest clerical decorum. My 
marrow freezes when I see a young parson with a heavy drooping 
moustache and short-cut coat smoking a cigar in a public street— 
a sight which has met my eyes more than once of late. I would 
have them all remember that they have in dress and manner to 
preserve the natural dignity of a man whose gentility is refined, 
and not obscured by the priesthood. Nor is this a mere fancy of 
an old-fashioned man. The poor appreciate gentle bearing more 
than any, and expect the clergy of the Established Church to bear 
upon their persons and manners the stamp of that class from 
which they are drawn. It is in matters ceremonial and liturgical 
that the fear of doing differently from our fathers, and from the 
established régime, is working such evil effects. We continue to 
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repeat, Sunday after Sunday, the same services and attitudes, which 
were devised or adapted for the wants of the Church at the time of 
the Reformation—without any regard to the 350 years which have 
rolled between that time and the present. And yet we complain, 
and it is the fact, that in the majority of parishes the Established 
Church has lost all hold over the mass of the people. Think what 
is expected of them. To sit in a building for hours, and hear 
repeated over and over again prayers and thanksgivings, psalms and 
lessons, the greater part of which are expressed in a form of lan- 
guage which is utterly unintelligible to them. Indeed, were they 
intelligible, but a very trifling part would to a poor person’s ear be 
attuned to his own personal wants and weaknesses. Again, there 
are many things read in our Church, as part of the Church service, 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred of the upper classes do not 
understand ; if they did, they would as like as not be told by some 
learned divine that the teaching is not in accordance with modern 
Christianity, unless taken with reservations and explanations which 
do not appear in the text. And yet we are content to have these 
things read aloud in our Churches year by year to gentle and 
simple alike—without a word of explanation or warning. And 
why ? Because it has been done so for many years, and it would 
be “ peculiar”’ to introduce an innovation. We are always hugging 
ourselves in a complacent contemplation of the beauties of our 
Church of England Liturgy (and beautiful indeed it is to those 
who understand it); but we forget that it is a Liturgy of the en- 
lightened and not of the poor, and that the poor neither understand 
the Liturgy, nor does the Liturgy understand them. Yet we 
expect them to come. 

I would not for worlds alter any portion of the present Liturgy ; 
but I would give the clergy a wide discretion as to the particular 
parts of it which should be read at any service. I would insist 
that all difficulties in the Word of God should be expounded 
as they are read, as is the custom in the Established Church 
of Scotland. I would prohibit any but extempore preaching, 
and I would have a substantial part of each service set apart for 
extempore prayer by the minister, and private devotion by the 
congregation. 

I see that I have said ‘IJ would,” but this is not my own 
opinion only; for I know from the experience of a long life, 
spent, to a large extent, in listening to other people, that it is 
the opinion of most earnest laymen, and, I believe, of many of the 
clergy. And is it not an opinion amply borne out by experience ? 
We are apt to shut our eyes to the real condition of religious 
matters in this country. The fact is that the lower orders, 
and more particularly the men, are more and more infre- 
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quent in church. If they go anywhere they go to chapel, or 
more probably they join the ranks of the Salvation Army. And 
why is this? Because the Church services are not suited to 
them. 

Let us look the matter fairly in the face. There are only two 
things that attract the majority of people to church—good music 
and good preaching, and neither of these is part of the Church of 
England Liturgy. When we want to make the liturgical part of our 
worship attractive to the poor, we preach a mission, or, like Canon 
Lowder, we hold a simple service in the streets or in a mission 
room. In each of these cases the Church of England Liturgy is 
put aside. Thus we have come to the avowed result that while we 
conduct, with all the forces at our command, regular services in 
church, we confess, at the same time, their want of harmony with 
the times by providing additional buildings, unconsecrated, in 
which some service may be held which the people understand and 
appreciate. 

Poor people and lower middle class people have now received 
education for some generations. They are no longer content to 
look upon a Church service as a Thibetan regards a prayer- 
wheel. They know enough to know that they do not understand 
our services; and that the words do not meet their wants. They 
feel sure, also, that there is a something behind the words which 
would content them if they could but grasp it. So our Church 
must look to itself. It must give them bread and not stones, or it 
will be deserted by the very poor, to preach the Gospel to whom is 
its chief mission. 

But it will not suffice merely to adapt the Liturgy of our 
Church to the wants of the Age. The new awakening of a soul 
to its spiritual wants requires more than a form of worship 
which is intelligible and congenial. It demands employment, and 
active employment. Let us not be ashamed to take a lessom from 
a great movement of our own days—the Salvation Army. God 
forbid that the mountebank side of this movement should ever 
become popular with us! But it has its lessons for us. We see 
an influence at work amongst the lowest of the people, under the 
inspiration of which they are content to face that which to many of 
them is more terrible than death—ridicule. In many districts it has 
caused a veritable crusade. Hundreds of people who would not 
move across the road to go to church or chapel, will tramp for 
miles through wind and weather to go to a Salvation Army meeting. 
Mere excitement, the enthusiasm of numbers, has something to do 
with this; the homely phraseology and personal example of the 
preachers has much (we do not realise what a different language 
the lower classes in this country speak from the upper classes) ; 
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but I believe that the main secret is, that the instant that a man 
proclaims himself ‘ converted,’’ he has to prove his conversion by 
doing something for others. It is the natural instinct of every honest 
soul which is suddenly aroused to a sense of its position before God. 
“*So much has been done for me; can’t I do something in return ?” 
Now, in the Church of England there is a great jealousy of lay 
help. No doubt, we have Lay Helpers’ Associations, and their 
assistance is nominally welcomed by parish priests. But, prac- 
tically, the functions of laymen are very much reduced to work 
which can only be done by persons of a good deal of education— 
teaching in schools, reading lessons in church, singing in choirs. 
Even in these cases the parochial clergy are generally far too fond 
of consulting no one but themselves. They expect laymen to 
work heartily for them, without having any practical voice in the 
direction of their own efforts. But what work have we for the 
poor and illiterate? I have been told—I do not know with how 
much truth—that in the Church of Rome the poorest little maid- 
of-all-work, who is in earnest, has some active occupation found 
for her. She is sent to minister to someone still younger and 
poorer than herself. Has it ever occurred to a clergyman of the 
Church of England to send some of his poor people to preach a 
mission to those of their own kind? Even after a clerical mission 
has been preached in a parish, is this ever done? Not a bit of it. 
“The clergy will be happy to see penitents in the vestry after the 
service.” But the penitents will not come. Think what a wall 
of reserve, prejudice, and class isolation a poor man has to break 
through before he can single himself out before the congregation 
and interview a clergyman in the vestry. But if the two or three 
-out of many hundreds who are brought into personal contact with 
the clergy at such times, could be given at once some active work 
to do in carrying to their friends in their own squalid homes the 
good tidings that they have themselves received, two things are 
accomplished—the penitent is confirmed in strength, and fresh 
souls are won. 

Is not the same worldly wisdom to be observed in the things of 
the next world as in things of the present ? Those of us who have 
been concerned in Parliamentary elections know that the only way 
to canvass a poor district is to set the poor to canvass the poor. 
So it is with spiritual things. The clergyman is the dispenser of 
parochial charities, so that he will be listened to with civility for 
the sake of his gifts; but if the winning of souls is our object, we 
must go amongst the poorest to find out “fishers of men.” They 
know their strength and their weakness from personal experience. 
They know where the human chords still vibrate in the most 
hardened. Above all, they bear witness to the truth of their 
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words in their own persons; being men of like passions and 
temptations to those with whom they plead. 

I fear me, Mr. Editor, that you will begin to think that Iam a 
Radical. Notso. A long life has taught me to revere all those 
good gifts which have been handed down to us from the past. But 
I have also learnt that the great glory of this country has always 
been the power to adapt the old to the new. To us alone it 
belongs to have a Church, a Constitution, a language, which, while 
structurally the same, has ever been able to absorb the innova- 
tions of succeeding ages. The Church has been unfortunate in 
this, that the pressure which would naturally create movement 
comes generally in the shape of some new kind of nonconformity. 
This excites opposition among Churchmen, and a disinclination to 
see the good which is generally at the kernel of religious enthu- 
siasm. Let it not be so now. We should be humbled by thinking 
that, if we had been willing to relax some of our stiffness, to break 
down some of our reserve, we should have found employment 
within our own Church for the force which has burst its bounds. 
Possibly, when Convocation has some suitable laymen to co- 
operate with it, its deliberations will be brought occasionally to a 
practical issue. If my poor words can in any way suggest the 
direction in which their labours should be employed I am 
content. 

And, indeed, Mr. Editor, it is no small risk that I run, for, as I 
told you last year, 1 am but a merchant, living in a Cathedral 
town. My customers are mostly clergy or persons connected with 
them. What will they say to my audacity? And it is not only 
my business that will suffer. As you know, I have been admitted 
by courtesy to the ‘“‘Close” Society, being of ancient blood, 
though of humble occupation. For some thirty years have Miss 
Tabitha and Miss Dorothy Oldacres shared tea and whist with my 
daughter and myself in the winter’s evenings. I fear me that I 
shall shock them unless Sophia can manage to smuggle your 
Review from amongst the library books. 

Still, I am very old. I have long thought what I have now 
written, and it will not do to preach to others a courage which I 
cannot show myself; so, after much searching of heart, there I 
am determined to plump down my whole name— 


JoHN REYNOLDs, 
Citizen and Goldsmith. 


REFORM IN THE TENURE OF LAND. 
A PANACEA FOR AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


In examining the different modes of dealing with the land of this 
country, and the remedies for the distress under which it is 
labouring that are from time to time brought before the public, it 
cannot be necessary, in this Review, to discuss the proposal to 
appropriate the soil, without payment, for the purpose of dividing 
it among the people equally, or to suggest that this plan would not 
stop with the confiscation of land, but must be extended to every 
description of property to which the people have, of course, an 
equal, if not a greater, right. For the land being taken, there 
would be this reason for the appropriation of all personal pro- 
perty. How could a poor man, with nothing but a few acres and 
no money, be expected to cultivate his land properly? Of course 
he must cultivate it, and must have apportioned to him a sufficient 
part of the personal estate of those who have got any to enable 
him to do so. Nor need we ask how often, and at what intervals, 
this redistribution of real and personal property is to take place. 

In referring, however, to more serious proposals made by persons 
in responsible positions, it is a relief to find that, so far as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s schemes are concerned, “‘he desires that in every 
case the price to be paid by the local authority, for land taken for 
any public purpose, should be such a price as would be paid by a 
willing purchaser to a willing seller in the open market, and 
without any allowance for a compulsory sale ” ;* and to see a state- 
ment made by Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, on the 3rd of November 
at Winchester, ‘‘ that nothing need be acquired except at a fair 
price ; and if the acquisition were for the public good, there is no 
socialism or confiscation.” It would have been more reassuring 
still, if the speaker, besides recognizing the fact that there was no 
necessity for confiscation, had told us that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, there would be none; but this he probably intended to 
imply. 

With regard to these and similar statements (subject to an 
important question as to the meaning of the term “fair price”), it 


* See letter in Times of November 4, 1885. 
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may, of course, be admitted that, consistently with"the recognition 
of the rights of property, no owner should be allowed to use either 
his land or any other possession to the detriment of the public 
generally—wSic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas—and that the inter- 
ference of municipal law to prevent such abuse is amply 
warranted. In England, no right of private property is allowed 
to stand in the way of great national objects. Railways, canals, 
tramways, and other public works, are executed upon land taken 
compulsorily from the owners of it; sometimes by the Government, 
and more often by great trading companies. But these objects 
have been proved to be of greater national importance than the 
preservation of the private rights of the proprietors, and have been 
sanctioned by Parliament upon that ground only, and subject to 
the payment of a fair price for such rights. 

The point, therefore, to be established by the promoters of 
schemes for compulsory alteration, either in the use, cultivation, 
tenure, or transmission of land, is that such alteration will be of 
undoubted national advantage, and that the present owners will 
either not be damnified, or will be compensated if they are. 

First, as to transmission. It would not be surprising if the cry 
against primogeniture was heard only from the mouths of igno- 
rant orators addressing still more ignorant audiences; and if we 
had not before us the fact that a late Cabinet Minister has 
recently stated, in his attack on the present tenure of land, that 
primogeniture is the keystone of the whole system to which he 
objects, it would have been difficult to have found anyone with the 
smallest knowledge of the subject who supposed that the accumu- 
lation of a large number of acres in the hands of one individual 
(which is the evil result complained of by Mr. Shaw Lefevre*) was 
owing to the law by which real property, on the death of a man 
without leaving a will, devolves on his eldest son. 

Notwithstanding this opinion, it may safely be asserted that not 
in one case out of twenty has there been an instance in which the 
present owner of a large estate has come into possession by reason 
of his predecessor’s intestacy. In the county of Kent the law of 
primogeniture has never superseded the Saxon custom of gavel- 
kind, and land in that county, on the intestacy of the father, 
devolves upon all the sons equally; and yet there are certainly not 
fewer large estates in that locality than in other parts of the 
kingdom, nor can it be said—we wish it could—that there is less 
agricultural distress in that county than in others. 

But it seems useless to add more on this subject, although it is 
a curious fact that simultaneously with the ery which is now being 
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raised in England against the alleged results of primogeniture, in 
Germany the feeling is entirely in the contrary direction, the plan 
of splitting up the land into small holdings having there been 
found to be a complete failure.* 

It will, however, be said that when the term primogeniture is 
used, whether by Cabinet Ministers or by presumably more igno- 
rant persons, that system is in reality attacked under which it is 
possible to collect in the hands of one individual a vast number 
of acres, and that the law, or rather the practice, of “ settle- 
ment,” by which land may be tied up for long periods in the same 
family, charged with mortgages, jointures, portions for younger 
children, and other encumbrances, is the thing to be abolished. 

It is forgotten by these abolitionists that personal property may 
be tied up for as long a period as ‘land, and subjected to the 
same limitations and charges, the Law of Settlement applying 
equally to personal as to real estate. If a man possessed of 
Government Funds, railway or bank shares, or other securities, or 
of a large capital invested in trade or manufacture, desires to 
provide for his son, and yet to prevent his wasting his capital, 
and to secure a certain provision for his grandchildren, he may, 
and constantly does, settle his property on his son for life, and 
afterwards on that son’s children in such shares as he likes. He 
may give it all to the eldest grandchild absolutely, or charged 
with payments to the others, and to his son’s widow. No serious 
proposal is yet before us to render such a provision for a man’s 
family illegal when made out of personal property. The dead 
hand is only objected to when it holds land. And yet it might be 
argued with as much reason that the restriction imposed on the 
son, by which he is disabled from dealing with the capital as he 
likes, prevents the employment of that capital in trade and manu- 
facturing enterprise. In time, no doubt, it will be attempted to 
restrain a man from dealing with his money by will otherwise 


* Lady Verney in her article on ‘‘ Foreign Opinions on Peasant Proprietors,” in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, makes the following remarkable statement : 
“The remedies proposed for the ‘morcellement’ sound strange in our ears; the recent 
laws in Prussia tend all to create a privileged heir.” Amongst them are to be found 
proposals (1st) to make a ‘ majorat’ (that is, to restore primogeniture), so that the 
land can be kept together, and the younger children bought off with a small share in 
money. 2nd. To register a farm on a list of rural estates (Hofen-Recht), after which 
it shall be indivisible ; it must be inhabited and worked by the proprietor, and cannot 
be either let or mortgaged. 3rd. The mortgages of the peasants are so numerous that 
an Encumbered Estates Act is demanded for them; also that the debts should be taken 
over either by the State or by companies such as the popular banks of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, which shall lend money at less usurious interest than the money-lenders 
receive. ‘+ All peasants, certainly, are not in debt, but in many parts of Germany their 
mortgages amount to from 54 to 99 per cent. on real property,” and it is proposed to 
take from them the power of mortgaging their land, either wholly or in part. 4th. 
Protection in all its different forms. 
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than by absolute gift, and to prove that the distribution of capital 
among strangers is a more pressing obligation than the duty of 
providing for a man’s own family; but, meantime, is there any 
sufficient reason, involving great national advantages, for applying 
to the transmission of land a law different to that which is esta- 
blished in regard to other property ? 

In considering this question it must be remembered that the 
method employed for utilizing the soil of this country, or at all 
events by far the largest part of it, is that one man (the land- 
lord) should find the land or raw material, and that another (the 
tenant) should provide the cultivation or manufacture; and it 
might have been assumed that it was for the benefit, at all events, 
of a man with limited means to avail himself of this capital of the 
landlord, which he obtains in the shape of rent at a very low 
interest, instead of sinking his own money in a purchase. Never- 
theless, there are two classes of objectors to this system, both of 
whom seek to alter the law respecting the transmission of real 
estate. The first say that the same man ought to be owner as 
well as cultivator ; the second, while recognizing the advantage of 
capital being found by the landlord, and the manufacture by the 
tenant, object to the capital being supplied by a limited owner of 
such capital, i.e. by a tenant for life. 

The argument of the latter is that land is more productive when 
the landlord is absolute owner and can do what he likes with it, 
that he is more willing to lay out money on farm buildings, 
cottages, drainage, and other necessary improvements, and is able 
to sell if he finds it unprofitable. So far as we know, there are 
no statistics in existence by which the truth of these statements 
can be tested; but everyone can probably supply from his own 
knowledge instances of comparison between tenants holding under 
an absolute owner and under the tenant for life of a large settled 
estate. 

Has the position of the former been found any less unfortu- 
nate, during recent years, than that of the latter? Have the 
former got their holdings at a smaller rent than the latter, or do 
they find their landlords more ready to defer its payment? An 
owner in fee of a small estate is certainly as likely to be anxious to 
get all he can out of his property, and compelled to extract the full 
rent from his tenant, as the limited owner of a large estate, who, 
perhaps, prides himself not only on the length of time that the 
estate has been in his family, but on the length of time that each 
farm has been in the family of the same tenant, and is consequently 
willing to suffer pecuniary loss rather than make a change. 

The difficulties of the position of a small owner are referred to 
in the Report of the Agricultural Commissioners, who, after stating 
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“that within the last twenty years great progress has been made, 
especially upon large estates, in providing better cottages for 
agricultural labourers, and that it is due to the owners of land to 
say that, irrespective of the consideration of interest, many of 
them have expended, and continue to expend, large sums to supply 
good and sufficient cottage accommodation,” proceed to point out 
“that a large proportion of cottages are in the hands of small 
owners who have neither the means nor the will to expend money 
on their improvement.” If a poor owner, with the fear of the 
sanitary authorities before him, is reluctant to lay out his money 
on dwellings for the poor, is he likely, of his own free will, to be 
more liberal to the tenant of his land ? 

The owner in fee of a large estate will be found to adopt the 
same method of managing his property as his neighbours the 
holders of settled estates do. The covenants in his leases or 
agreements are the same, and in each case guided by the custom 
of the country and past experience. It used to be said, some ten 
years ago, that the one thing a tenant required was security of 
tenure—that he was afraid of laying out his money so long as 
he held on a yearly agreement only, and could be turned out at 
six months’ notice. All he wanted was a lease, but that, if his 
farm belonged to a limited owner, he could not get one. There is © 
not much demand now-a-days for leases. What would be the 
position, at the present time, of a tenant, whether on a settled or 
unsettled estate, who had taken a lease for a long term in order 
to get security of tenure, some seven or eight years ago, at what 
was then a fair rent? It is now discovered that leases are the 
ruin of agriculture, as they contain such restrictions on the free- 
dom of cultivation that a tenant cannot lay out his money as he 
likes. Although the form of contract under which a tenant should 
hold is not material for the present argument, we may observe 
here that, in the present uncertain state of agriculture, an 
agreement from year to year, protected as the tenant now is by 
different Acts of Parliament, even in the absence of the safe- 
guards usually inserted in such agreements, is probably as fair a 
mode of holding as.can be devised. The tenant who has taken a 
lease some years back is by this time either ruined and has no 
means of paying his rent, or has been obliged to go to his 
landlord and tell him that, although the lease has not yet expired, 
he cannot afford to pay the rent, which is no longer a fair one, 
and that he must have a reduction, which he probably obtains. 
But who ever heard, even in the most prosperous days of agricul- 
ture, of a tenant coming to his landlord and proposing to pay 
more than the rent reserved ? Of what use, then, is a lease if only 
one party to it can really be bound by it? . 
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We may remind our readers that this is not the first occasion 
on which leases have been found an inconvenient and unfair 
form of holding. Mr. Wren Hoskyns, in his essay on the Land 
Laws of England, says :— 

Leases were common down to the period of the war at the close of the last century. 
when the extraordinary and rapid rise in the prices of produce and value of land took 
place, causing a complete disruption of all previous calculations. The collapse that 
oceurred at the close of the war in 1815, followed by the extreme uncertainty which 
marked the Corn Law Period of the next thirty years, sustained the interruption, 
though from an opposite cause. Yearly tenancy thus became, for more than half a 
century, the almost inevitable alternative of a period when agricultural prices and 
political apprehensions, alike uncertain, scarcely allowed of any but provisional terms, 
and tenants as well as owners were willing to stand loose from permanent engagements, 
. not knowing what a year might bring forth, believing that no skill or foresight could 
reduce future prospects to calculation for the fixed and unelastie terms of a lease. 

The truth is that an owner in fee and a tenant for life will be 
found equally willing, and, as a rule, equally able, to grant either 
lease or agreement, as may be most suitable to the circumstances 
of each case, and to advance money for the cultivation and im- 
provement of the land, if the outlay is likely to be remunerative, 
and equally unwilling if it is not. Ever since the year 1864 a 
tenant for life has had power to borrow money or advance it him- 
self, on the security of the estate, for the purpose of improving it, 
and land companies and other persons have ever since that date 
made advances amounting to many thousands a year to limited 
owners for that purpose. It seems, therefore, rather surprising 
that Sir H. James should, as lately as the 4th of the current 
month, have made the following statement at Radcliffe :— 

We must take land out of dead hands which now hold it, and transfer it to living 
men, willing to spend money on it and improve it. See how the thing works. A 
man is tenant for life; after his death it (ze. the land) goes to someone for whom he 
cares nothing. What interest has the tenant for life? If he is generous in improving the 
land he loses all the benefit if all he expends goes to the reversioner. If he extracts 
from the land all that the present will give, without care for the future, the benefit is to 
himself. But the opponents of this change say the tenant for life can now sell. So he 
can, but the majority of tenants for life do not wish to sell, and don’t sell; he does not 
get the purchase-money, but only a life interest in it. 

That the owners of real estate should care less for their children 
und other relations than the owners of personal property or the 
owners of no property at all, is a new incident in the tenure of 
land with which we were hitherto unacquainted. In the ordinary 
case of a tenant for life the estate goes to his son on his death. 
If he has no son, perhaps to a nephew or grandchild. It may 
so happen that he cares nothing for his son, or the other relative 
who may chance to succeed him, but probably he cares as much 
for him as he does for the man who bids the highest price for his 
estate if he were to sell it, as Sir H. James says he ought to do. 
If the tenant for life, after he has made any improvement on his 
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land, should sell it, he gets the benefit of the outlay in the in- 
creased price. If he does not sell, and is not inclined to be 
generous either to his tenant or to his successor, he gets the 
benefit of the outlay by an increased rent during his life, and he 
has nothing to do but to charge upon the estate the amount he 
has so laid out, and deal with that amount as he likes by his will 
as part of his personal property, in order to secure its full return 
after his death. Really it is impossible for an owner of land to 
please Sir H. James. He does not like him at first because he 
cannot sell; when he finds that he is enabled to sell, he does not 
like him because he will not. Nobody, apparently, ought to pos- 
sess an estate but a man who is ready to sell when anybody else 
wishes to buy. The land, as long as it remains unsold, probably 
does not yield more than 23 or 3 per cent. on its money value in 
the market, probably not nearly so much on what it cost. When 
sold, the purchase-money will certainly produce 3} or 4 per cent. 
Surely this is quite sufficient inducement to a reasonable man to 
sell without enabling him to appropriate the capital of the pur- 
chase-money which never was his. There has not been for many 
years, and certainly is not now, any lack of owners who are willing 
to sell their land at a fair price; the difficulty is in finding pur- 
chasers at any price at all.* 

If, indeed, there really was now, or ever should be, a greater 
demand for land than the natural supply is equal to meet, there is 
a class of property which we think could be brought into the 
market with great advantage to its real owners. We mean the 
land belonging to corporations. Glebe-land, for instance, is of no 
advantage to a rector. If he attempts to cultivate it himself, as 
he is often compelled to do, he is harassed with all the anxieties of 
a farmer; has, probably, no sufficient means for efficient cultiva- 
tion, and finds himself at the end of his agricultural year without 
any return. If he succeeds in obtaining a tenant, he has the 
usual troubles of a landlord, and is utterly unable to comply with 
his tenant’s application for reduction of rent or postponement of 
its payment. In either case his time and thoughts are diverted 
from his proper duties. So with public and charitable corpora- 
tions (aggregate), and trustees for charitable purposes. The 
personal relations and sympathy which exist in other cases 
between landlord and tenant have no place here. The estates are 
managed, with constant compulsory references to the Charity 


* In consequence of the fall in its value, probably a less quantity of land has been 
offered for sale this year than is usually the case. Still the amount advertised for 
sale in the Land Agents’ Record alone, during the six months ending Oct. 31st, but not 
including Middlesex and Surrey, in which there are innumerable sales of building and 
other land every week, was over 79,000 acres. 
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Commissioners, by a staff of solicitors, land surveyors, bailiffs,. 
and agents, who do not work for nothing, and whose profits make a 
big hole in the income. We constantly hear of hospitals and other 
charities crippled by the impossibility of getting their rents. 
There was a statement in the papers the other day that at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital several wards were obliged to be closed owing 
to this cause. If their land was sold, the income available for the 
objects of the charity would be increased both by the additional 
interest received on the purchase-money and by the saving of the 
expenses of management; and last, though not least, the Charity 
Commissioners would to a great extent be rendered unnecessary, 
and, we might hope, would ultimately be abolished, with a saving to. 
the country of many thousands a year. The increased income 
would be received punctually without squeezing anybody to get it, 
and the charities would know the precise amount of their annual 
receipts. In many of these cases, no doubt, permissive powers 
of sale already exist with certain consents and subject to certain 
restrictions, but the sale ought to be made compulsory, subject, 
of course, to proper precautions for insuring a fair price. 

But to return to settled estates. Since the year 1882 an owner 
in fee and a tenant for life have virtually been placed in the same 
position so far as the cultivation of their land is concerned. 
Many are ignorant of the contents of the Settled Land Act 1882, 
passed through the Upper House by Lord Cairns (and usually 
called by his name), and through the House of Commons under. 
the guidance of Sir R. Cross, and which will probably effect a 
greater change in the law than any single measure ever previously 
enacted. While leaving untouched the rights of everybody inte- 
rested, this Act enables a tenant for life, without the intervention 
of trustees or anybody else, to sell all or any part of his land, to 
apply the purchase-money in redeeming mortgages or other charges 
on it, or in the improvement of other parts of the estate (if only 
part is sold) by the erection of farm and other buildings, cottages, 
road-making, irrigation, drainage, reclamation, and many other 
works of that description, to sell heirlooms and apply the pro- 
ceeds in similar improvements; to grant leases, and generally 
to exercise all powers incidental to an ownership in fee. An 
absolute owner has little, if any, more power. Probably the most 
competent persons to explain an Act are those who have prepared 
it for the consideration of Parliament, and we therefore make the 
following extract from the preface of Messrs. Wolstenholme and 
Turner, the Draftsmen of the Bill, to their recent edition of it. 


It will be seen that, except in the particular case of estates purchased with a 
Parliamentary grant of money, and except the sale or lease of the principal mansion- 
house and demesnes and lands usually occupied therewith, to which the consent of the 
trustees of the settlement or of the Court is required, every space of land in England, 
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Wales, and Ireland, to the income of which any person in his private capacity is 
entitled as beneficial owner, may now at his sole will be sold or otherwise dealt with by 
him in nearly every mode in which a prudent owner would wish to deal, except that he 
cannot appropriate to his own use money representing capital. It can now no longer be 
fairly alleged that by reason merely of the existence of family settlements land is pre- 
vented from being utilised by means of sale or lease for the benefit of the general 
public. What will be the effect of this great change in the law it is impossible at 
present to foretell. 

The amount of land already sold under the Act is very large, 
while the other powers contained in it are being exercised every 
day, and it is not too much to say that it has already rendered 
the popular outcry against settlements, if before much ex- 
aggerated, now unjust and senseless. If our readers have still any 
doubt that the tenure of land has nothing whatever to do with 
agricultural distress, or can suppose that if both ‘‘ Primogeniture 
and the Law of Settlement,” as it now exists, were abolished 
to-morrow such distress could be diminished, or that the produc- 
tion of the land would be increased by one bushel of corn, we 
would refer them to the following passage in the Report of the 
Agricultural Commissioners :— 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the causes of agricultural depres- 
sion, or as to remedies which may be suggested for it, it will be observed that there 
prevails complete uniformity of conviction as to the extent and intensity of the distress 
which has fallen upon the agricultural community. Owners and occupiers have alike 
suffered from it. No description of estate or tenure has been exempted. The owner in fee 
and the life tenant, the occupier whether of large or of small holdings, whether under lease 
or custom, or agreement, or the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act—all, without 
distinction, have been involved in a general calamity. Itis important that this should 
be clearly understood, so that undue stress may not be laid upon suggestions for legis- 
lative changes which, whether expedient or not, have no direct or immediate connection 
with the present time.* 

The objectors who insist that the same person should be both 
cultivator and owner, and that the whole country should be par- 
titioned into small holdings, inasmuch as they can only meet the 
initial difficulty of the want of means on the part of the holders 
for the necessary cultivation by proposing that the State should 
advance the requisite funds, are scarcely to be distinguished in 
their real objects from those who propose that the State should 
take possession of the soil and become every man’s landlord. But, 
as Lord Hobhouset points out, this last “‘is hardly a proposal for 
the alteration of the laws relating to land, or of any other branch 
of municipal law commonly so called; but rather for shifting the 
very basis of English society and remodelling it on different 


* See their Report, 1882. The names attached to it are Richmond and Gordon, 
Buecleugh, Vernon, James Stansfeld, W. H. Stephenson, R. Nigel Kingscote, H. Chaplin, 
John Clay, Jos. Cowen, Mitchell Henry, Chas. Howard, J. L. Roper, Robt. Paterson, 
Bonamy Price, C. T. Ritchie, B. Hunter Rodwell, Wm. Stratton, Jacob Wilson. 

t The Dead Hand, 1880, p. 164. 
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theories of property, and of the relation between the State and 
individuals.” We may, therefore, dismiss it as being neither 
within the scope of this article, nor within measurable distance of 
** practical politics.” 

The views of those who would make State advances to enable 
small holders to purchase their land appear to be those of the 
framers of the “ Radical Programme ;’’* but as this document con- 
tains but meagre information as to the details of the plan, and we 
find nothing in it beyond such hints as these, ‘‘ The first steps to 
be taken are the abolition of settlement and entail,” at page 53, . 
“One may confidently anticipate that the whole aspect of the agri- 
cultural question will undergo a change, and that, instead of such 
measures as the Agricultural Holdings Act, legislation will, under 
the pressure of the new force applied to it, be introduced for the 
purpose of bringing the land into the best use for the nation,” at 
page 12, and “‘ The reform of the Land Laws, with powers for the 
compulsory purchase of small holdings with the assistance of the 
State, on fair terms to landlords, will also make demands upon 
the revenue,” at page 225, we must turn for information as to the 
scheme, the arguments by which it is supported, and the results 
likely to accrue from its adoption, to Mr. Chamberlain’s public 
announcements. 

We find, then, that at Birmingham, on the 7th of November 
last, he informed his audience that he was anxious to put before 
them his remedy for the depression which he admitted undoubtedly 
existed :— 


It is not to retain a protective tariff, but it is to be found in a radical reform of the 
Land Laws of the country. If you will consult any authority on the subject—do not go 
to an inveterate cockney, go to real authorities, men who have been connected honour- 
* ably with the history of agriculture for many years, and who are recognized everywhere 

-as the lights of agricultural science—and if you go to them you will find that one and 
-all will tell you that, with proper cultivation, the production of the land of this country 


might be increased by 50, some say 100 per cent. 

Present owners and occupiers of land would have been grateful 
to Mr. Chamberlain if he had condescended to give the name of 
even one authority whose experience is so widely different from 
that of other persons who have spent their lives in studying the 
‘subject. No doubt, land may be made more productive by addi- 
tional outlay of labour or application of manure (which, for this 
purpose, may be considered as labour) but the question is, what 
amount of labour can be applied with a remunerative result? Mr. 
Chamberlain seems to suppose that you have nothing to do but to 
appiy labour, and that you will get a corresponding return. That 
is to say, that if, by the expenditure of £5 per acre, you get a 


* The Radical Programme, with a Preface by the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
‘Chapman & Hall. 
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return of the value of £6, you have nothing to do but to lay out 
£50 in order to get a return of £60, and so on until you have 
doubled the present expenditure per acre on all the land in the 
country, when your return will be double its present value. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not a student of John Stuart Mill, or has forgotten 
the following passage in the Principles of Political Economy, 
Chap. XII. :— 

After a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agriculture, it is the 
law of production from the land that in any given state of agricultural skill and know- 
ledge by increasing the labour the produce is not increased in an equal degree. Doubling 
the labour does not double the produce, or, to express the same thing in other words, 
every increase of produce is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the 
application of labour to the land. 

In fact, every farmer knows that after reaching a certain point 
labour can no longer be applied with a remunerative result, and 
this is simply the “ law of diminishing return.” 

Nobody will apply an amount of any sort of labour to his land 
beyond that which will produce a remunerative result, and exist- 
ing owners will probably expend the limited amount as freely as 
anybody else ; but if Mr. Chamberlain has discovered any new 
manure or fresh method of cultivation which upsets these old- 
fashioned theories, instead of reserving his knowledge for the new 
proprietors he should impart it to the present owners, who would 
certainly then join in the vote to which his audience at Birming- 
ham came, that he was a “ jolly good fellow,” and perhaps with 
more reason. 

Mr. Chamberlain then proceeded to say :— 

The soil of the country is in a few hands, and this is the real, the true, the permanent 
cause of the depression. May I give you a few figures? Four thousand five hundred 
people own more than one-half of the whole of England and Wales. In Scotland it is 
even worse. There 24 people own one-fourth of the land, and 1,700 people own be- 
tween them nine-tenths of the whole of Scotland. Now foracontrast. In France there 
are something like six million proprietors, of whom five million are small owners, 
owning, on an average, ten acres of land apiece. 

Without examining the correctness of these figures, which we 
may assume to be correct, the argument is this: Transfer the land 
in England, Wales, and Scotland from the hands of the few pre- 
sent owners of it, and give it to an unlimited number of small 
proprietors, and the depression will cease, and the land will be 
more productive by 100 per cent., or at least 50. 

But Mr. Chamberlain forgot to tell his hearers what the result 
of the ownership of these innumerable small proprietors in France 
was, as compared with that of the limited number in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

May we also be allowed to give a few figures? In Scotland, 
where the owners are fewer than anywhere else, the average pro- 
duction of wheat per acre is 34°17 bushels, in England and Wales 
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29°85, and in France, with your six million proprietors, 18°03. 
And, that it may not be supposed that this extraordinary diffe- 
rence exists in the production of wheat only, or that France is the 
only country which is behind us in production, and that our pre- 
sent race of agriculturists do not understand their business, we 
append a table showing the relative production of corn (wheat, 
oats, and barley) per acre in this and other countries. Nobody 
can wish to limit the number of owners of land. Many advantages 
will attend an increase. The more there are the greater will be 
the resistance to schemes of confiscation and wild experiment, and 
the more extended will be the love of order and respect for law 
which always attends the possession of property of every descrip- 
tion ; but it is absurd to contend that a mere multiplication of 
owners will effect an increase in the production of the soil. 


TaBLE giving Production per Acre of Corn in different Countries. 
From Returns 
for the Year or Country. 


Bushels per Acre. 
average of Years. Wheat. 


Oats. Barley. 
1884 Scotland ‘ ° 34°17 35°10 34°27 
1884 England and Wales 29°85 38°88 34°06 
1884 United Kingdom . 29°89 38°09 34°16 
1884 Ireland 27°27 38°57 35°88 
1876-81 Denmark . ‘ 27°05 31°77 28 42 
1883 Belgium : . 25°25 36°72 33°17 
1876-80 Norway 24°63 39°74 31°04 
1883 Germany . . 18°20 22°61 21°72 
1884 France : 18°03 26°52 20°46 
1884 Hungary ‘ ‘ 15°29 22°52 18°45 
1883 Austria . ‘ , 14°08 20°91 17°68 
1884 U. 8. America ‘ 12°59 26°56 20°25 
1876-80 Italy . 11°96 16:13 

It does not appear whether these millions of new proprietors are 
likely to be found when the land is bought for them, and we 
suppose that the ‘‘ Radical Programme” does not include com- 
pulsion on the people to buy as well as compulsion on present 
owners to sell, but this will probably be found necessary for the 
complete working of the scheme. Have these possible proprietors 
ever considered their position? Take the case of a man who is to 
purchase and cultivate ten acres. The average rent might reason- 
ably be put at £1 per acre. The purchase-money, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, would be £250, and the interest on this at 4 per 
cent. would be £10. Nobody can cultivate land without a capital 
of say £10 per acre, and £100 would thus be required. If the man 
has the £100, he withdraws it from some investment which pro- 
bably produces £5 per cent.; if he has to borrow it he will have 
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to pay that rate for it, or say £4 if borrowed from “ the State.” 
Of course, there will not be a house or cottage on every ten acres. 
In cases where there is, something must be charged for its rent ; 
where there is not, if the State or private individuals are to 
advance money to build one, further interest must be charged 
for the advance. In any case £7 per annum for lodging will 
be a moderate estimate. The purchaser will thus have to pay, 
per annum, £10 for rent, £10 per interest on purchase-money, £4 
interest on capital for cultivation, and £7 for lodging, in addition 
to tithes, rates, and taxes, making altogether £31, before he can 
think of any return. Most agricultural labourers, we believe, 
would rather remain in their present position with their weekly 
wages paid punctually, independent of seasons and prices, and 
free from the risk of losing all by the unsuccessful result of the 
experiment. 

In the above calculations nothing is included for the cost of 
purchasing the land in the first instance, or of partitioning it 
among the purchasers, or for repayment of the purchase-money ; 
all of which, we suppose, are to be found by the State and charged 
on the rates. If it is contemplated to get back the purchase- 
money from the purchaser by small annual repayments, together 
with the interest, of course the amount he will have to pay every 
year will be so much the more. 

If, in a financial point of view, the scheme is not likely to be a 
success, there is not much encouragement to be found in the 
probable social position of the new owner. 

These small holdings, or peasant proprietorship, have been tried 
in other countries than England. Professor Voelcker says of the 
petite culture of Germany and Belgium, with both of which he is 
well acquainted,—* 


The position of the small peasant proprietors is simply wretched compared to that of 
a decent English agricultural labourer. Man, wife, sons, and daughters, on a small 
peasant property, have all to work hard from early morn till night to gain enough to 
keep body and soul together. They exist upon the most frugal fare, and live in dirty, 
crowded hovels; as regards food and housing, the English labourer is unquestionably 
50 per cent. better off than they are. . . . The peasants have no money to cultivate 
their little fields or to buy stock; the application of artificial manure, of sufficient 
home-made dung, and the use of labour-saving machinery are impossible in the 
‘* petite culture.” The results are everywhere the same: poor crops, bad earnings, and 
extravagant value put upon the land (which is considered the only mode of getting a 
living, as in Ireland), and a hard and miserable existence. 


When we add this further statement from Lady Verney’s article, 
who quotes Leconteux, Professor of Rural Economy, as _ her 
authority, ‘‘ That of the eight millions of proprietors in France, 
three millions are on the pauper roll exempt from personal taxa- 
tion; getting rid of one order of landlords and their rents, they 

* See Lady Verney’s article quoted above. 
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have subjected themselves to another—the invisible order—the 
mortagees and their harder and more rigid rents,” we think the 
picture is complete and not attractive. 

It will not be supposed, from the above observations, that we 
object either to allotments or to every sort and condition of small 
holdings. As to the former, they already exist to a very con- 
siderable extent in almost every part of the country, and landlords 
are universally anxious to increase or provide them; but then the 
term, as it has hitherto been understood, expresses a very different 
idea to that sketched out in the Radical Programme, by which all 
the land in the country is to be compulsorily partitioned among 
any number of people who like to take it. A piece of garden or 
other land, not of too great a size, adjoining a labourer’s cottage 
or within reasonable distance of it, is a great boon to him, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of towns or villages, or on high 
roads. It keeps him occupied in his spare time, which he devotes 
to its cultivation instead of spending his hours in the public- 
house. He has learnt something of agriculture from the farmer 
who employs him; the vegetables produced are a great addition to 
his food and that of his family, and any fruit he raises finds a 
ready market if he does not consume it himself. In the county of 
Kent, jam is often made by the labourer and used by his family 
instead of butter ; and in many cases we have known a man prefer 
to use the fruit in this way rather than to sell it. But the great 
advantage is that he has his certain weekly wages to depend upon. 
If it is a bad fruit year he is not ruined, but only goes without his 
jam. ‘The danger is that if the allotment is too large he may be 
tempted to take his employer’s time and spend it in his own 
garden; but as a rule the best cultivated allotment is that belong- 
ing to the best farm labourer. So with respect to others than 
farm labourers. A small tradesman, a village carpenter, an inn- 
keeper, an army pensioner, indeed, anybody with something else 
to depend upon and possessed of the necessary strength, will 
usefully oceupy an allotment where he can devote his spare time to 
its profitable cultivation, and will be able to earn the moderate 
rent with which the landlord is usually satisfied. 

Neither, from our point of view, is there, of course, any objec- 
tion to small holdings as simply distinguished from large ones, 
and if they are to be held subject to the natural law of supply and 
demand, and to freedom of contract between landlord and tenant. 
Such holdings are specially suited to what are usually called 
**smock-frock farmers,” men who, in many cases, have raised 
themselves by their industry, skill, and good conduct from the 
rank of a day labourer, have saved a little money, and who by 
themselves and their families supply all the necessary labour for 
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their holding, and help out their yearly earnings by doing carting 
and an occasional day’s work for their neighbours. Good pasture 
and orchard land may also be profitably occupied by small holders. 
But it is obvious that these sort of tenancies are not possible 
everywhere. The advantages of the traction-engine, of steam- 
ploughing, threshing, chaff-cutting, and meal-grinding, and of the 
various horse-power machines for sowing, reaping, mowing, hay- 
making, harvesting, and other operations, can only be fully realised 
when these appliances are used on a large scale, and, of course, 
require a large capital, even when most of them are only hired. 
So with grazing or mixed farms. Cattle and sheep require space, 
buildings, shelter, water-supply, and constant change of food, 
which can scarcely be found, even for very limited herds and 
flocks, on small holdings, and capital is required both to stock 
and keep up such farms. Poor land can hardly ever be cultivated 
profitably if divided into small holdings. In fact, the question of 
large or small farms admits of no general solution, nor is any 
hard-and-fast rule possible. The extent of each tenancy must be 
determined by the nature and position of the land, and the amount 
of capital at the command of the tenant. 

We hope we have sufficiently established these propositions: that 
there is, and for years past has been, a continuous supply of land 
in the market which anybody may buy who likes to pay for it; 
that this supply is not liable to be checked by any law of tenure; 
that it must be to the advantage of present owners that their 
numbers should be increased ; and that no alteration in the law 
of its tenure will make land more productive or tend to relieve its 
distress. We wish we could, with as much confidence, suggest any 
remedy which would do so. 

The Agricultural Commissioners attributed the depression to 
two prominent causes, ‘‘ bad seasons” and “ foreign competition.” 
After the last two years, which could not be called bad, but in 
which prices for almost every description of agricultural produce 
were so low as not to be remunerative, we cannot look for much 
relief from better weather. Foreign competition remains. How 
can the race between the English and foreign producer be made 
more fair, and the former relieved from the extra weight he has 
incurred by the removal of former protective duties and the 
increase of former burthens? The Agricultural Commissioners 
refer to the old grievance as to local taxation. As to the Poor 
Rate, they say: “‘ This rate has been taken as the foundation 
upon which the whole system of local rating has been built up. 
Although the relief of the poor is a national object, to which 
every description of property ought justly to be called upon to con- 
tribute, and the Act 43 Eliz. c. 2 contemplates such contribution 
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according to the ability of every inhabitant, and although the de- 
cisions of Courts of Law established the liability of personal pro- 
perty to the rating for the relief of the poor, yet since the most 
recent decision in that sense it has continued to be exempted by 
the Periodical Exemption Act. The practical effect of this is, that 
personal property is exempted not only from rates for the poor, but 
from others, as the cost of highways, police, and education. This 
exemption is founded not upon justice or equity, but simply upon 
public convenience.” 

It will be remembered that the unfairness of this exemption has 
been recognized by Parliament, and that subventions have, from 
time to time, been granted in aid of local expenditure. May we 
not hope that the justice of the new House of Commons, however 
composed, will follow the example of their predecessors, and that 
some further relief may be found in this direction ? 

Equally with numerical additions to their ranks will land- 
owners welcome that best of all methods of procuring them—a 
measure for rendering cheaper and more expeditious the transfer 
of their property. Vendors and purchasers are alike interested in 
the question. Any commodity must be made more valuable by the 
facility with which it can be disposed of, and many an additional 
purchaser will be found if he can get what he wants not only 
cheaply but immediately. The subject, no doubt, is a difficult 
one, and worthy of the abilities and perseverance of the Lord 
Chancellor. Previous attempts by more than one of his pre- 
decessors, by eminent barristers, conveyancers, solicitors, engineers, 
and others, will afford him some assistance, and, at all events, 
show him what to avoid. If he succeeds, as we hope may be the 
case, he will be entitled to as much gratitude from his country as 
is the last Conservative occupant of the Woolsack, Earl Cairns. 


E. Pemperton. 
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Everyone knows the Germans are the most learned people in the 
world; in proportion to their population they have the largest 
number of universities, professors, and students; they publish the 
greatest amount of books, both in size and number, and on the 
greatest variety of subjects; and the extensive use made of these 
instruments of learning is proved by the physical fact of the large 
and increasing number of short-sighted young people. Everyone 
knows, too, that German learning is ponderous and overpowering ; 
under its pressure the tree of knowledge—root and branch—does 
not wait for the doom of geological eras, but sinks at once into dry, 
solid coal; and the men of less laborious nations come and dig in 
the German seam, and carry off a lump here and there wherewith, 
according to their particular genius, they make dust, smoke, heat, 
or light in the darkness of their barbarous homes. The Professor 
of Political Economy in Tubingen, Dr. von Schonberg, has recently 
called to his aid one-and-twenty other Professors of Political 
Economy, and they have sat upon the subject individually and 
collectively, and produced a Handbuch (which is best translated 
Cyclopedia) of economic science, containing about two thousand 
very large pages of very closely printed matter. From this coal- 
mine of learning I have abstracted a lump containing, inter alia, 
that rare old fossil, the conservative-liberal-abstract-individual- 
Manchester-free-trade-auch wohl “orthodox,” Political Economy. 
This, to quote the words of the learned author Dr. Scheel, “ in 
reality holds fast to the dogmas of Smithianismus, lays most stress 
_ on individual freedom, and believes that progress in this direction 
suffices, on the whole, to cause a continuous and certain development 
in the general well-being.” 

I gather, too, from the same solid block of learning that, 
besides the survivors of this conservative-orthodox school (appa- 
rently a despicable scanty remnant), the economists of the present 
day are divided into two groups, styled respectively ‘‘ reforming ’ 
and ‘‘ revolutionary.” The latter are in direct opposition to the 
orthodox writers just noted, and advocate the most extreme 
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forms of socialism. It is worth while observing for a moment 
the attitude adopted by these revolutionary economists towards 
the orthodox economy and towards existing economic institutions ; 
for their position is gravely misunderstood in England. An im- 
pression prevails, for which the writings of Mr. Fawcett on 
Socialism are partly to blame, that the German Socialists are 
ignorant of English Political Economy, and that what they require 
for their enlightenment is an Adam Smith or Ricardo made easy, 
or the economic tales of Harriet Martineau or Mrs. Fawcett. 
There could be no greater mistake. In the first place, a German 
author may be muddled by too much learning, but he is never 
ignorant of anything bearing on his subject, and the works of the 
Socialists in particular show a wonderful amount of research. The 
book of Karl Marx, for example, on Capital is (more Germanico) a 
mine of learning, and learning, too, derived in the main from 
English sources, both historical and theoretical—not an author, 
not a fact of importance has escaped him; and Lassalle was acknow- 
ledged by his strongest opponents to be armed with all the culture 
of the nineteenth century. These revolutionary writers, however, 
are not ignorant of the “orthodox” Political Economy ; on the 
contrary, they acknowledge that, in the main, it gives a correct 
account of modern industrial society (eine ganz zutreffende theoretische 
Formulirung der gegenwirtigen Zustande). But they argue that the 
development of society on its present lines will cause a still further 
concentration of capital in the hands of the few, and a greater 
extension of pauperism and plunder (ausbeutung) of the masses. 
Accordingly they advocate the abandonment of individualism and 
the adoption in its stead of socialism. The position is perfectly 
intelligible, but in this country it is not yet necessary seriously 
to defend existing economic arrangements from the assaults of 
these ultra-revolutionaries ; there is no fear of extreme socialism 
gaining the control of affairs by a sudden rush, the orthodox 
political economy is still sufficiently known and respected, and the 
national character is too cautious and sober-minded to admit of 
an economic revolution. 

But the tendency of much recent legislation in this country, 
and the speeches of some eminent statesmen, seem to indicate 
that the ‘‘ orthodox ” political economy is gradually to be slighted 
as a science, and its principles disregarded in practice, by oratorical 
sneers on the one hand, and the hasty admission of exceptional 
cases on the other. The taunting reference to the planet Saturn 
was perhaps meant to be as harmless as any other “pretty oath 
that is not dangerous,” and the precedent of the ‘“ exceptional” 
Irish land legislation was perhaps never intended to be followed ; 
but the taunt has been re-echoed more loudly and fiercely, and the 
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“exceptional case” has already led to the discovery of many 
analogues, ¢.g.in the Highlands of Scotland. Unconsciously, no 
doubt—for Englishmen are not much given to the perusal of 
German text-books or to the direct imitation of foreign methods 
of government—a large and increasing party in this country 
seems to be in favour of Germanising both economic thought and 
action, on the lines of the “reforming” school of economists on 
the one hand, and of the Bismarckian relief of labour on the other. 

Turning once more to the learning of the Handbuch, we find the 
reforming school of economists—the school which is supposed to 
earefully take the middle way between the hard rock of orthodoxy 
and the foaming whirlpool of revolution—thus characterized by one 
of its learned members, in a sentence wonderfully and fearfully 
made, of which the following is a literal translation: ‘‘ As belonging 
to the reforming group, all those ought to be indicated who reject 
Smithianismus on this account, because it sets itself up as an abso- 
lutely valid system, and because it is not fitted, according to its fun- 
damental principles, to secure a gradual and peaceful development 
of the national economy (Volkswirthschaft), the goal of which 
ought to be: to reconcile the still opposing interests of the 
different classes of society; to strengthen weakly economic exis- 
tences ; to elevate the poor and those without means (the so-called 
labouring classes); to soften down inequalities ; together with the 
promotion of the production of wealth, to keep in view righteous- 
ness in its distribution ; together with the active preservation of 
individual freedom, also to use the general economy (Gemeinwirth- 
schaft) as a means to the attainment of these ends; to recognize 
the State economically as a real civilizing power (Kulturmacht)— 
[here ends the goal],—and [the reforming group includes] all those 
who are of opinion that, in short, the national economy (Volkswirth- 
schaft) ought to be a means to the attainment of moral and religious 
ideals, which generally float before the mind (vorschweben) as the 
goal of human development.”* 

The first feature of this school which will strike the attention 
of those trained in the orthodox or English political economy, is 
the abandonment of the distinction between ethical and economic 
science, a distinction which dates back to Adam Smith, and 
which has been made continually more sharp and clear by his 
successors. The two great works of Adam Smith, the Wealth 
of Nations and the Moral Sentiments, present the -distinction in 
its rudimentary form; in the former, man is represented as being 
mainly (in industrial affairs) influenced by self-interest; in the 
latter, the foundation of moral conduct is placed in sympathy ; 
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so that every individual actually pursues his way through life in a 
crooked path resulting from the variations in strength of the two. 
forces. Subsequent economists have been careful to separate the 
economic from the moral tendencies, as they conceived them ; 
they have observed that often the two tendencies are coincident, 
that occasionally they conflict, and that sometimes one may, for 
practical purposes, be disregarded ; but their primary object has 
been to determine what would be the effect of the economic 
tendencies in the absence of disturbing causes, whether moral, 
religious, or political. 

I propose in this paper to examine two questions suggested by 
the new development of the German Professors, and the change 
of standpoint (unconscious and informal) of some prominent Eng- 
lish statesmen. First, Is Political Economy, as a science, likely 
to gain by the fusion of economic (in the old sense) with ethical 
inquiry? Second, How far does the orthodox English political 
economy, which leaves ethics to the moral philosopher, furnish 
principles for legislation or action on the part of the State ? 

Ist. In reference to the first question, the suggested fusion 
certainly appears, on the analogy of other sciences, to be retro- 
grade. Instead of further specialisation and isolation of particular 
groups of phenomena, we have suddenly embraced in one inquiry 
a heterogeneous mass of social, religious, and political problems. 
It is as if, in the natural sciences, on the ground of the actual 
union of a complexity of organs and functions in the human body, 
it were proposed to include physiology, anatomy, chemistry, 
hydro-dynamics, and a host of other sciences under the one com- 
prehensive science of somatology. Here the absurdity is obvious ; 
and surely it would be better, if what have hitherto been called 
economic facts and laws are not of sufficient importance, or do 
not present sufficient difficulty to occupy the whole attention of 
a ‘professed economist,” that he should become also a professed 
metaphysician, moralist, or theologian, but qua economist that he 
should keep clear of theology, morals, or metaphysics.* 

But apart from the confusion which would be caused by the 
introduction of extra-economic considerations—confusion both in 
the subject-matter and in the methods of economic inquiry—it 
seems probable that the scientific attitude would be abandoned 
altogether, and the professors of political economy become propa- 
gandists of popular and inconsistent panaceas. And, to some 
extent, this has already occurred in Germany, where the Socialists 
of the Professorial Chair (Kathedersocialisten) not only attempt to 

* Cf. Adam Smith. “But without entering into the disagreeable discussion of the 
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carry the theories of the class-room into practical polities—which 
is no doubt quite legitimate—but taint their scientific teaching in 
the class-room with the maxims of current politics or of ephemeral 
philanthropy. It must be allowed, too, that the English eco- 
nomist, in spite of his continually shouting nolo episcopari—I am 
a man of science, I don’t want to be a bishop—has too often 
laid down the law on practical points like one in authority, and 
not as a scribe. But whenever this has happened, he has lost 
in reputation, and his science has lost in precision. The portions 
of Mill’s Principles which constitute “their application to Social 
Philosophy ” are not only the least valuable part of his work, but 
have tended to obscure and discredit the remainder. His bias 
against landlordism and in favour of peasant proprietors, as 
actually existing institutions, has vitiated his treatment of the land 
question, and he is largely to blame for the present clamour for 
the land for the people and the appropriation of the unearned 
increment. 

The éclat which Political Economy gained from the adoption of 
Free Trade and the Reform of our Finances, induced people to 
suppose that Political Economy could provide recipes for every 
industrial evil, and they were naturally disappointed. The dog- 
matic and triumphant manner in which Free Trade has been laid 
down by popular writers on economics, has caused an intolerance 
and impatience, so far as that doctrine is concerned, that are 
utterly opposed to scientific impartiality. But if the English 
economist, in spite of the careful manner in which at the outset 
he marks off his science from the great debateable lands of politics, 
ethics, and theology, is led by the infirmity of human nature 
beyond his sphere, it is manifest that his German confrére is in 
much greater danger of losing his three grains of wheat in acres of 
chaff; and if the immediate application of principles to practice 
is narrowed by the English school, so far as it goes it is of much 
greater solidity. Even in this restricted sense, Political Economy 
has a good deal to say on legislation and other governmental 
action, and this leads me to the consideration of the second ques- 
tion the lump of Teutonic learning suggested. 

2nd. How far does the Conservative or orthodox Political Economy 
contribute to ‘the relief of man’s estate” by furnishing prin- 
ciples of government ?—for if it is only a curious concatenation 
‘of empty abstractions, it is bound to die the death of scholastic 
logic. The popular notion of Political Economy is that it has fur- 
nished but one maxim of statecraft—that it lays down on all 
matters of industry unqualified laissez-faire. This maxim is sup- 
posed to rest upon two arguments—the one extremely optimistic, 
that if things are let alone they will all work together for good ; 
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the other as pessimistic, that any evil that does result will only be 
increased by Government interference. Adam Smith has said that 
in almost all cases to direct private people how to employ their 
capital is hurtful or useless, and popular dogmatism, as usual, has 
found it convenient to drop the qualification. If absolute laissez- 
faire could be proved in the manner supposed, Political Economy 
would indeed have furnished Politics with a weapon as potent as 
Conservation of Energy is in Physics, and all the statutes devoted 
to matters industrial would be consigned to the limbo of perpetual 
motion machines. But neither Adam Smith nor any other repre- 
sentative English economist—not even Cobden,* who was nothing 
if not popular—ever laid down the doctrine in this unqualified 
way. Nor is the assistance rendered by the English economist to 
the legislator confined to the reiteration of a simple dogma, how- 
ever much it may fall short of the ideal of the German professors. 
Political Economy, on the lines of Adam Smith, endeavours to 
show what will be the natural order in the production and in the 
distribution of wealth if there is no interference on the part of 
Government—in other words, under the reign of perfect competi- 
tion and freedom of contract—and thus prepares the way for 
action on the part of the State, if it seems desirable or necessary 
on moral or political grounds. Of course, as with every other 
hypothetical science, the value of the conclusions depends on the 
relative importance of the elements rejected and those retained. 
But a survey of economic progress shows that the conditions 
assumed have continuously been approximated to more and more, 
and that in a modern industrial society competition is a vera causa 
of the first magnitude. The importance, then, of estimating the 
precise effects of this agency is at once obvious, if only to serve 
as a preliminary to legislation, by indicating where economic laws 
come into conflict with moral ideals or political exigencies. The 
best justification for interference is to show the magnitude of the 
evils of non-interference. But however great the evils may be, in 
spite of all legislation, the economic tendencies from which they arise 
will still be there, each producing its own effect in its own direction 
—and the success of the legislation must depend on the force of the 
tendencies—it may happen, and it often does happen, that any 
legislation is powerless. In the natural course of things econo- 
mic, for example, the worse coin drives the better out of circula- 
tion ; yet over and over again Governments, for political purposes, 
have made proclamations and instituted penalties to set aside the 
tendency, but the attempts, even in rude societies, have failed. 
Again, impressed by moral considerations, they have made laws 


* In reference to the factory legislation, Cobden said, in some cases freedom of 
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forbidding usury or interest in any form, but the old Adamite 
tendency has always been too strong. 

To many people the advantages of a system of peasant pro- 
prietorship seem so overwhelming that they would call on the State 
for its immediate establishment; but there are such strong eco- 
nomic forces at work, which, in the natural course of things, must 
determine the size of estates and the size of farms, that in certain 
societies the experiment would almost certainly fail, and in others 
would require constant support from the State. The natural 
tendencies cannot be abolished by Act of Parliament; the utmost 
that can be done is to set in opposition to them a superior force. 
One general tendency there is that must always make itself felt. 
Although a certain amount of labour may be extracted from 
human beings by force, or by public opinion, or by enthusiasm, 
still, in all cases, more would be forthcoming if the self-interest of 
the workers were touched. And a similar observation applies to 
the use of capital—everyone knows the difference between the eye 
of the master and delegated management. Accordingly, if the 
Government aims at too nice an equality of distribution, or too 
minute a control of production, the tendency is for much of the 
wealth not to be produced at all. 

But it is a gross mistake to suppose, although natural ten- 
dencies occasionally conflict with moral or political ideals, 
that such conflict is the normal case, and that the Government 
must always be battling with the demon of competition in aid of 
Kultur. On the contrary, as a general rule, natural liberty is not 
found to be opposed to the moral sense of the community; and 
when the two are harmonious, interference on the part of the 
Government is often injurious and generally unnecessary. In- 
dividual liberty lies at the root of many of the virtues of common- 
sense morality, and is the most powerful ally of many others, and 
it has been plausibly maintained that self-interest has done more 
than charity for civilization. 

The economic principle of the distribution of wealth, that the 
tendency is for reward to be proportioned to sacrifice and effort, 
may, without entering into controversial ethics, be said to coincide 
with the notions of equity prevalent in most civilized communities. 
In the fifty years preceding the Poor Law of 1834, Government, in 
the laudable but vain desire to accelerate the natural tendency 
and at once raise wages to a fair rate, not only threatened the 
country with economic ruin, but caused a frightful deterioration in 
the morale of the working classes. 

No doubt glaring inequalities exist, as, for instance, where a 
fortune is made by the ingenious creation of an artificial monopoly, 
and in many other cases the “‘ wages of superintendence” seem 
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unnecessarily high; but the efforts of Government will often be 
better directed to giving more real freedom to the natural ten- 
dency than in attempting to remove, by exceptional legislation, 
particular cases of inequality. The vis medicatrix nature is gene- 
rally the best remedy for the body politic as for the body natural, 
and the abandonment of laissez-faire in recent times is as retro- 
grade as would be a reversion in medicine to the blood-letting and 
drugging of a former generation. 

It may be said that once exceptions are allowed, the principle 
of laissez-faire (or natural liberty) is abandoned ; but the im- 
portant point is the vital difference in the distribution of the burden 
of proof in the old political economy and in the new. Now it 
seems sufficient to social reformers merely to prove the existence 
of an abuse or inequality; it is taken for granted that for every 
wrong there is a remedy, which, however good a maxim in law, 
is fatal to modern industrial organization. If only noise enough is 
made, Government must do something; and Government has not 
yet acquired the art of giving bread pills and coloured waters to 
gratify, with the least injury, the popular faith in medicine of some 
kind (with the possible exception of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry). 

But not only is the presumption in favour of laissez-faire being 
gradually abandoned, but apparently another fundamental principle 
of the orthodox economists is in danger of being sacrificed. They 
applied the principle of individualism not merely to labour, but to 
property ; they argued that security was the most essential con- 
dition to the accumulation of wealth; and they laid it down as a 
maxim that any redistribution of property by Government which 
might be necessary in the public interest, should be a change in 
kind only, and not in value ; that in any case of expropriation full 
compensation should be given. John Stuart Mill used to be styled 
a philosophical radical; he certainly had no bias in favour of 
landlordism, and he is now, perhaps, best known as the exponent 
of the unearned increment. Yet he writes :— 


It is due to landowners, and to owners of any property whatever, recognized as such 
by the State, that they should not be dispossessed of it without receiving its pecuniary 
value. ... Nor can it ever be necessary for accomplishing an object by which the 
community altogether will gain, that a particular portion of the community should be 
immolated. When the property is of a kind to which peculiar affections attach them- 
selves, the compensation ought to exceed a bare pecuniary equivalent [pretium affectionis 
applied to landlords—credite posteri !}. 


But now the opinion has begun to prevail that compensation 
should not be tested by definite legal rights, but by an indefinite 
and elastic moral standard—and this as a matter of course, and 
without any supreme political necessity. It was never maintained 
that in Ireland the landlords had no legal right to the rents they 
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obtained ; it was deemed sufficient to insist that the rents ought 
not to have been raised. But an enforced reduction of rent is, “ if 
we look to the ideas the words stand for,” just as much expropria- 
tion as if part of the land itself had been taken. And no one will 
maintain that the State was too poor to give the compensation ; 
that it was forced to deny it by extreme necessity. Fifty years 
ago the abolition of slavery in the British Colonies cost the country 
twenty millions sterling by way of.compensation. It was not at 
that time thought sufficient to pronounce slavery immoral, and to 
argue that the slave-owners would get as much as they deserved if 
they continued to employ the negroes as apprentices and free 
labourers ; yet surely slavery was far more immoral than Irish 
rack-renting. It will, no doubt, be still maintained that the principle 
of compensation has not been abandoned. A principle, even if 
vicious, rarely is abandoned by a definite, conscious act of the 
legislature ; a precedent is set in a special case, the special cireum- 
stances are forgotten, or seem not to be peculiar; precedent begets 
precedent, and eventually the husk of the principle is handed over 
to the antiquarian as a curious survival. 

It would be easy to extend the list of economic principles that 
are apparently to be set aside as fossils; I will mention here one 
more, the principle of equality of taxation. In stating this 
principle Adam Smith emphatically says: ‘‘ Every tax, it must be 
observed once for all, which falls finally upon one only of the three 
sorts of revenue above-mentioned [viz. wages, profits, rent] is neces- 
sarily unequal, in so far as it does not affect the other two.” No 
one supposes that all the taxes of a country can be made precisely 
equal, according to any definition of equality, but the ideal was 
kept in view during the financial reforms of the present century. 
Now, however, it is proposed to tax rent more than profits or wages, 
on the ground of the fiction of the unearned increment. 

To resume. I have ventured in this paper to maintain that the 
‘‘ orthodox Conservative ’’ Political Economy is not yet effete in 
its scientific method, in spite of the one-and-twenty German pro- 
fessors and the ponderous learning of the Handbuch; nor are the 
natural economic tendencies, which Smithianismus (to adopt their 
barbarous term) has discovered, undeserving of the attention of 
the Legislature, in spite of the popular clamour for State control. 
As regards method, the economist does not deny the interaction of 
social forces in the actual world because he asserts that his science, 
like every other, can only investigate one group of social phenomena 
and one set of social influences. The necessary preliminary to 
every science is the confession of weakness, the confession that 
complete explanation is beyond the powers of any single science. 
“In the world of ideas, as in the domain of facts, all things are 
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bound up and linked together, truths run into one another, and 
there is no science which, in order to be complete, might not be 
made to include all. It has been said with reason that, to an 
infinite intelligence, there is but one single verity; it is our 
weakness which obliges us to study separately a certain order of 
phenomena.” Political Economy has nothing to gain by being 
merged in Sociology, but Sociology, if it is ever to be of speculative 
or practical importance, must be divided and sub-divided into 
special sciences. 

Again, as regards subject-matter, the natural economic ten- 
dencies are neither, on the one hand, so simple and obvious that it 
may be taken for granted they are always kept in view by the 
legislator, nor, on the other hand, of such relatively small im- 
portance that they can be safely neglected, and every special 
problem treated on its own merits, regardless of the general ten- 
dencies. That they are not simple and obvious is shown by the 
series of blunders and delusions which form the most valuable and 
bulky part of economic history, alike in currency, wages, foreign 
trade, taxation; and that they are not to be neglected is shown 
by the magnitude of the mischief which the blunders caused. And, 
notwithstanding the present inclination towards socialistic methods, 
the history of social progress shows that the relative importance 
of the natural economic tendencies to other social factors has been 
continually increasing. But whilst the sphere for effective control 
has been diminished, the sphere for injurious interference has been 
extended. ‘The more complicated any machinery, the more in- 
jurious is any disturbance; and if the Government of a modern 
civilized society were to attempt to enforce a tenth part of the 
regulations of former times, the whole organization would be 
paralyzed. In the Middle Ages the Government, with paternal 
solicitude, prescribed what each class should eat, and wherewithal 
it should be clothed ; it made minute regulations for the produc- 
tion and for the exchange of wealth, it adopted piratical measures of 
finance—and yet, on the whole, perhaps this excessive interference 
was beneficial. But in a state of society where the production of 
the simplest article depends on the contribution of labour from a 
thousand quarters in a thousand modes, where a shock to credit is 
transmitted at once to every centre of commerce, where capital 
and labour have the alternative of rapid emigration, interference 
with natural economic forces can only end in disintegration. It 
was the opinion of the late Mr. Bagehot that the commercial 
supremacy of England rested mainly on the delicacy of its banking 
organization and credit system, which enabled capital, to a greater 
degree that in any other country, to flow to the place and occupa- 
tion where it was most needed. 
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But credit rests on confidence, and confidence is influenced by 
the mere breath of the rumour of a disaster; the commercial 
honour of a nation is, for its material interests, of even more 
importance than its military reputation. It may be rejoined that 
Consols are above par, and the rate of discount is below two per 
cent.; that the credit of England was never higher; that the 
Cabinet is composed mainly of noblemen and large landowners ; 
that all alarm is groundless. But what is the rate at which 
money will be advanced in Ireland—I will not say on the interest 
of the landlord, but on the newly-created interest of the tenant ? 
Have the concessions and the pacification restored confidence ? 

In conclusion—the prosperity of all classes in this country has. 
advanced under the principle of natural liberty, and is the com-. 
parison with France and Germany so unfavourable as to invite. 
imitation? Everyone knows that both countries are in part 
fevered with socialism and in part deadened with economic 
paralysis. Surely the time has not yet come for the abandonment 
of the teaching of Adam Smith in exchange for the froth of Mr. 
George or the confused ideals of the German Professors. 


J. NicHoLson. 


WHY I AM A CONSERVATIVE. 


I. 


Because of our dear Mother, the fair Past, 

On whom twin Hope and Memory safely lean, 

And from whose fostering wisdom none shall wean 
Our love and faith, while love and faith shall last : 
Mother of happy homes and Empire vast, 

Of hamlets snug, and many a proud demesne, 

Blue spires of cottage smoke ’mong woodlands green, 
And comely altars where no stone is cast. 

And shall we barter these for gaping Throne, 
Dismantled towers, mean plots without a tree, 

A herd of hinds too equal to be free, 

Greedy of other’s, jealous of their own, 

And, where sweet Order now breathes cadenced tone, 
Envy, and hate, and all uncharity ? 


II. 


Banish the fear! ’Twere infamy to yield 

To folly what to force had been denied, 

Or in the Senate quail before the tide 

We should have stemmed and routed in the field. 
What though no more we brandish sword and shield, 
Reason’s keen blade is ready at our side, 

And manly brains, in wisdom panoplied, 

Can foil the shafts that treacherous sophists wield. 
The spirit of our fathers is not quelled. 

With weapons valid even as those they bore, 
Domain, Throne, altar, still may be upheld, 

So we disdain, as they disdained of yore, 

The foreign froth that foams against our shore, 
Only by its white cliffs to be repelled ! 
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Iil. 


Therefore, chime sweet and safely, village bells, 
And, rustic chancels, woo to reverent prayer, 
And, wise and simple, to the porch repair 
Round which Death, slumbering, dreamlike heaves and swells. 
Let hound and horn in wintry woods and dells 
Make jocund music though the boughs be bare, 
And whistling yokel guide his gleaming share 
Hard by the homes where gentle lordship dwells. 
Therefore sit high enthroned on every hill, 
Authority ! and loved in every vale ; 

Nor, old Tradition, falter in the tale 

Of lowly valour led by lofty will : 

And, though the throats of envy rage and rail, 
Be fair proud England proud fair England still ! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—ITS PAST AND 
FUTURE. 


Tue commencement of the sixth triennial period of the London 
School Roard may be an appropriate time for a brief review of its 
performances. Since the Board was first called into existence by 
the Act of 1870, it has built 330 schools, and if we add to these 50 
more which have been transferred or absorbed into the School 
Board system, we have an aggregate number of 380 schools, 
accommodating about 368,000 children. The cost of building and 
maintaining these schools has amounted, up to the present time, to 
nearly £15,000,000 sterling, including all the items of the Board’s 
expenditure. 

As to the way in which this work has been done, the choice of 
sites, cost of buildings, the staff and salaries of teachers, the 
subjects taught, the fees charged, and the various details of 
administration, endless controversies have arisen, and at each 
triennial election the Board has been arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion. We are told on high authority that woe awaits 
us when all men speak well of us. If the converse of this pro- 
position is true, and any blessing really attaches to those who are 
reviled, the London School Board ought to be the happiest institu- 
tion in the world. The ratepayers of London have just made a 
clean sweep of more than half its members, many of whom had 
been most active in its work, on the alleged ground of reckless 
extravagance, and at this time, when their successors are just 
entering on their duties, it may not be unreasonable to ascertain, 
if possible, what may be our prospects of realising that happy 
combination of economy and efficiency in our elementary education 
in the metropolis, of which we have hitherto heard so much and 
seen so little. 

Criticisms, retrospective or prospective, on the work of the 
London School Board, which are to possess any value, must, of 
course, assume that, whatever view we may take of the original 
policy of the Education Acts, the duty of the Board has been 
loyally to carry out that policy in supplementing all deficiencies 
which the voluntary system had failed to supply to the rapidly- 
increasing population of London. We may lament the necessity 
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-of a rate-aided system, but all who are cognizant of the facts must 
admit that necessity. 

It may here be observed in passing, that criticisms which really 
apply to the Code must be kept distinct from those which apply to 
School Boards. Critics, for instance, who complain—not unreason- 
ably—of ‘‘ over-pressure,” both of children and of teachers, and of 
the over-loaded syllabus of our elementary education, should 
address themselves rather to the framers of the Code than to 
those who have, as School Boards, only to carry out its pro- 
visions. 

The simple question now before us is whether the London 
School Board, which the Act of 1870 called into existence, has 
discharged frugally as well as faithfully the duties prescribed to 
it by the Legislature. An Education rate of 9d. in the pound is, 
no doubt, an unpleasant addition to the burdens of those who 
have, in many cases, also to support their own voluntary schools ; 
and the question which impatient ratepayers have been constantly 
asking—and very recently in tones too peremptory to be disre- 
garded—is, whether the expenditure which involves this heavy 
taxation is, under all the circumstances, justifiable. But critics 
of School Board finance must, if they are to effect any reforms, 
*‘condescend upon particulars.” Among the items in the cost of 
school maintenance which have been most constantly impugned 
is that for salaries of teachers, which occupies in school accounts 
the same prominent position with the butcher’s bill in our domestic 
economy. The last Government Report tells us that, whereas the 
average salary of masters in London Voluntary Schools was little 
over £152 per annum, that of masters in the Board Schools 
averaged over £257, while the mistresses in Voluntary Schools 
were content with an average salary of about £87, against £178 
earned by their more fortunate sisters in Board Schools. And 
when we find that all the smaller items of ordinary expenditure 
are greater in Board than in Voluntary Schools, it is no matter of 
surprise that a comparison of the two classes of schools for the 
year ending September 29th, 1885, should show a very large 
excess in the former over the latter. As the results produced 
by the teaching power in Voluntary Schools are, as tested by the 
Government grant, practically equal to those obtained in Board 
Schools, it is difficult to explain this vast discrepancy in cost on 
any hypothesis consistent with careful finance on the part of the 
London School Board. 

A section of the Board has been hitherto very proud of what it 
is fond of calling its ‘‘ policy,” part of which seems to be that 
it should set an example to its provincial contemporaries of 
grandeur in its operations. At all triennial elections the news- 
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papers give us lists of ‘‘ Board Policy” candidates and their 
opponents—a classification which must be rather perplexing to 
the uninitiated public. 

The “ policy of the Board” is, or ought to be, simply to carry 
out the duties prescribed to it by Parliament, but the cant phrase 
alluded to has no reference to any such common-place definitions. 
Economists who desire to be frugal as well as faithful in the dis- 
charge of their educational duties, and who therefore oppose the 
costly fads which their more ambitious colleagues are constantly 
pressing forward, are branded as factious opponents of the ‘‘ Board 
policy.” When, for instance, a section of the Board, availing itself 
of permissive clauses in an Act of Parliament, set on foot a costly 
system of picking up gamins in the streets, and boarding and 
lodging them in industrial schools, this new departure was regarded 
with some apprehension by those who felt that the Board had 
enough to do in carrying out its own proper work of elementary 
education. But the ‘‘ Board policy” members persevered, and, 
having bought an old steamer called the Nubia, which, in order to 
give her a good character, was rechristened Shaftesbury, they 
transformed her into a training-ship for turning wastrels into 
sailors. On this hobby considerably more than £100,000 has been 
spent, with the result that out of about a thousand nomades 
received on board, less than a quarter of that number have, after a 
training costing £32 a year apiece, consented to go to sea at all. 

Besides the Shaftesbury, the Board also maintains an Indus- 
trial School at Brentwood, and provides billets for some hundreds of 
London incorrigibles at various provincial industrial schools. This 
branch of the Board’s work costs altogether little less than 
£20,000 a year. I have no hesitation in saying that the whole of 
this costly work, with the single exception of that small portion of 
it which deals with truant schools, is beyond the scope originally 
assigned to the London School Board. If the other Metropolitan 
counties did their work as effectively as Middlesex does at Feltham, 
more than half the Board’s industrial school business would be 
taken off its hands, and the voluntary institutions affiliated under 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union would do the rest. No one 
disputes the value of industrial schools; the simple question is 
whether they form a legitimate part of the work of the London 
School Board. By the Act of 1870, they were never contemplated 
at all, and it was not until six years afterwards that permission 
was given to School Boards to start them under strictly limited con- 
ditions. In the face of the vast work which properly belongs to the 
London School Board, it will be well if it can gradually divest 
itself fof this and all other work not falling strictly within its 
province. 
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Among the items of School Board expenditure which have been 
the subject of chronic criticism during the last fifteen years, the 
Architect’s and the Solicitor’s departments have been specially 
favoured, and have furnished material for numberless debates. 
But, after all, the only fair test by which to try the finance 
of London education, is whether the work is as well done 
elsewhere for less money, under similar conditions ; and if there 
could have been any doubt on this point, the recent testimony of 
so independent and well-informed a witness as Sir Francis Sand- 
ford ought to be conclusive. We had already learnt from other 
sources the lower comparative cost of such work in some large 
English towns; but the late Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment, in his recent speech in Glasgow, tells us that the ratepayers 
of that city pay not more than one-third of the sum now extracted 
from the occupiers in London for educational results in no respect 
superior to those attained in Glasgow. 

Among the numerous agitations which have from time to time 
wasted the energies of the London School Board, there is one 
which caunot be passed over quite unnoticed in connection with its 
finance. I allude to the movement for the abolition of school fees, 
or, as it has been the fashion to miscall it, “free education.” In 
London five-sixths of the cost of the Board Schools are borne from 
public funds already, and in the course of the last year fees 
were wholly remitted in more than 50,000 cases, so that with this 
elastic power of remission the movement for free schools in 
London is almost meaningless. Everyone who has any practical 
acquaintance with the matter, knows perfectly well that it is not 
from the exaction of school pence that the difficulties of obtaining 
regular attendance at schools really arise. For the last twelve 
years I have attended the meetings for enforcing the compulsory 
bye-laws with fair regularity, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that if fees were abolished to-morrow, all the hindrances to regular 
attendance would continue in full force, and not a shilling of the 
£30,000 a year spent on enforcing compulsion in London would be 
saved. The only consequence would be that which the promoters 
of the agitation probably desire, that nearly all the voluntary 
schools would be soon shut up, and their inmates transferred to 
Board Schools, where they would be taught no better than at 
present, but at a cost which would soon double the Metropolitan 
school rate. Mr. Fawcett, who could not be suspected of opposing 
free schools on any ground of bigoted sympathy with the Church, 
raised his powerful voice as long as he lived against this mischie- 
vous crotchet. Let us hope that the good sense of the newly-elected 
School Board for London may save it from this disaster, against 
which all the best opinions of our leading educationists at home 
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and the example of some of our most flourishing dependencies 
abroad emphatically warn us. 

But, however anxiously the increasing cost of our London Board 
Schools may have been watched by the rate-payers, there has 
been another and even more important point which has constantly 
invited and received their vigilant attention. 

I allude to the manner and character of the religious teaching 
which has been carried on in Board Schools. It may, perhaps, 
be permitted to a Churchman, whose main object in joining the 
Board was to aid in giving a Christian character to its teaching, 
to say that its difficulties in this matter and the value of its work 
have been rather under-estimated. 

The framers of the Act of 1870 having excluded Church for- 
mularies from the syllabus of Board Schools, and having limited 
the action of the Government Inspectors to secular subjects, an 
impression arose in certain quarters that a purely secular system 
of education had been inaugurated; and it became the fashion 
to howl down all definite religious teaching by denouncing it as 
** Sectarian.”” Agnostics thought for the moment that they had 
triumphed ; but a year had scarcely elapsed after the passing of 
the act when this idea, wherever it may have existed, was dissi- 
pated by the action of the London School Board, who resolved 
on March 8th, 1871, “‘ That in schools provided by the Board the 
Bible shall be read and such explanations given thereon as may 
be suited to the capacities of children.” This resolution, which is 
now embodied in Art. 91 of the Board’s Code of Regulations, has 
since been adopted by nearly 1,000 School Boards in England. 

A further resolution passed on July 26th, 1871, and now forming 
Art. 93 of the Code, is to the effect that “in accordance with the 
general practice of existing elementary schools provision may be 
made for offering prayers and using hymns in schools provided 
by the Board.” Art. 96 provides that ‘“‘a syllabus of subjects of 
Bible Instruction for one month in advance must be prepared by 
the teachers and forwarded to the Clerk of the Board at the 
beginning of each month.” By Art. 97 the times for religious 
observances in Board Schools are definitely fixed. 

In 1874 a further encouragement to religious instruction in the 
Board’s schools was given by an offer made by Mr. Peek, then a 
member of the Board, who addressed, on the 18th of March in 
that year, a letter to the then Chairman, offering a gift of £500 
to be applied in giving prizes (chiefly in the form of Bibles and 
Testaments) for proficiency in Scripture knowledge. The question 
of the acceptance or refusal of this offer was warmly debated by 
the Board for two months, and it was not until May 21st that a 
motion for the acceptance of the gift was finally carried. An 
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‘annual distribution of prizes has since taken place as the result 
-of an annual examination in Scripture knowledge. 

On March 22nd, 1878, a circular was issued by the Board to 
all the head-teachers, in which, after reciting the 91st Art. of the 
Code, and stating that there was reason to know that ‘‘in some 
‘eases the Bible lesson is confined too exclusively to mere formal 
explanations of the history, geography, or grammar of the portion 
selected for the day, and that the teachers do not avail themselves 
of the full liberty which they possess owing to some misapprehen- 
sion as to the wishes of the Board,” the following direction was 
given to all teachers ; namely, “‘ that during the Bible lesson every 
opportunity should be seized earnestly and sympathetically to 
bring home to the minds of the children those moral and religious 
principles on which the right conduct of their future lives must 
necessarily depend.” 

It is not for the purpose either of eulogy or censure that the 
actual status quo of the London School Board in the matter of 
religious instruction is here summarized. In justice to the Board 
it seemed fair that what had been attempted in this matter, how- 
ever imperfectly, should be recapitulated. It has only been by 
‘constant efforts on the part of those who regard Christian educa- 
tion as of far more importance than all the “‘ specific subjects ” of 
the Code, that this modicum of success has been attained. And 
it will only be by corresponding exertions in the future on the 
part of Board members and school-managers that what has been 
already secured will be maintained, and further advances made 
in the same direction. Churchmen will do well to remember that 
more than half the work of elementary education in London is 
now, for good or evil, in the hands of the School Board, and it is 
in their hands, and in those of that section of the Nonconformists 
who regard Christianity as the cardinal instrument of civilization, 
as well as the source of our spiritual life, to determine the fate 
in this matter of the rising generation of the metropolis. 


Artruur Mitts. 
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A Party that has shown consistent fortitude during a period of 
misfortune, would be false to its character and its traditions if it 
failed to exhibit, in the hour of success, magnanimity and mode- 
ration. The bulk of the county constituencies of the kingdom, at 
the time at which we write, have still to be contested; but the 
Borough Elections are practically over, and they register a great 
and remarkable triumph for the Conservative Party. The 
educated intelligence of the country is overwhelmingly on the 
side of Conservatism, and has pronounced with an unwavering 
voice for the maintenance of the Administration of Lord Salisbury 
in office. Out of the sixty-two Metropolitan Seats thirty-seven 
are represented by his followers; while only twenty-five have re- 
turned adherents either of Mr. Gladstone or of Mr. Chamberlain. 
With the solitary exception of Birmingham, where the numerical 
strength of the Conservatives has increased by a figure truly 
amazing, and where Lord Randolph Churchill all but unseated 
the veteran of Radicalism, all the largest Borough Constituencies 
of England have pronounced a verdict of condemnation on the 
late Cabinet, and passed a vote of confidence in our present Ruler. 
Speaking in the same sense, and with the same voice as the 
Capital, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, all testify to the 
enormous preponderance of Conservative sentiment in the centres 
of education and industry. Our opponents did not conceal their 
fear that we might possibly achieve some success in the urban 
constituencies ; but our triumphs far exceed their most doleful 
anticipations. In their moments of deepest depression or most 
unusual candour, they never allotted to the Conservative candi- 
dates more than twenty-two of the Metropolitan Seats; and one 
of their shrewdest prophets solemnly warned his Party that unless 
Radicalism could carry at least forty of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
it was idle to look for the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. The 
result has all but exactly reversed the propheey ; and if we take into 
consideration the narrow majority by which some of the twenty- 
five Metropolitan Radical candidates secured success, it would be 
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no exaggeration to say that the Radicals have suffered in London 
precisely the defeat they boasted they would inflict on the Con- 
servatives. Sir Charles Dilke can hardly consider himself any 
longer the Representative of Chelsea; for it is certain that a 
fresh appeal to the constituency would dispose finally of his claim 
to be member for a Borough in which, only yesterday, his position 
and influence were deemed supreme and beyond challenge. 

As far, therefore, as the Borough Constituencies are concerned, 
the Opposition have met with a crushing defeat, and experienced 
the bitterest mortification. But their hope still is that they will, 
perhaps, in some degree redress the balance of fortune, by vic- 
tories in the Counties. The returns that have, so far, come to 
hand from the rural constituencies fail to justify this hope. In 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Rutland, Wiltshire, the agricultural voter has sided 
with the Conservative Party, as he has done likewise, so far, in 
Kent, a county which maintains its reputation for Conservative 
spirit, and where no single Radical has, as yet, obtained a seat. 
Mr. Chaplain has been returned, by a large majority, for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire ; and the success of Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Huguessen in the Faversham Division, and of his colleague in 
the Sevenoaks Division, warrants the belief that the remaining 
rural Divisions of Kent will be as faithful to Lord Salisbury as the 
Boroughs. 

In the Boroughs, therefore, the triumph of Conservatism is 
assured and complete; and it seems to the last degree improbable 
that the Counties will deliver an opposite verdict. It is quite 
possible that the Government will be as victorious in the rural 
as they have been in the urban constituencies; it is most im- 
probable that the Conservatives will experience any serious 
reverses; and it is impossible now for Radical candidates to be 
sufficiently successful to render feasible the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to office. Over and above the fact that there is no chance 
of his having a working majority in the new House of Commons, 
and but very little chance of his having even the most attenuated 
majority over the Conservatives, the disasters that have befallen 
so many of his late colleagues would render it impracticable for 
him to form a Ministry. Mr. Childers, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. 
Holms, Mr. G. Russell, are in the long list of defeated candi- 
dates; and Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Henry James would un- 
questionably fail to obtain re-election if they accepted a seat in 
any new Administration, and had, thereupon, to face afresh the 
constituencies that all but rejected them last week. In all pro- 
bability we are making far too low an estimate of the success of 
the Conservative Party. But, happen what may, victory is already 
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morally theirs; for on their side are ranged the intellect, the 
wealth, the education, and the industry of the country. The last 
hope of Mr. Gladstone and his followers is that this verdict may 
be in some measure counterbalanced by the votes of the poorest 
and least instructed members of the community. To this com-. 
plexion Liberalism has come at last. 

There are occasions when defeat can be borne with equanimity, 
and even with pride. When mortals, though they may not have 
achieved success, have deserved it, the stoical attitude of Cato is 
at once possible and natural. But no one can address that argu- 
ment of comfort to the Sempronius of-Midlothian. He and his 
followers have merited worse disasters than any that can con- 
ceivably befall them ; and a peculiar sting is added to the bitter- 
ness of their failure by the reflection that, in their case, even 
success would have been disgraceful. There was no base device, 
no tortuous subterfuge, to which they did not stoop in order to 
succeed. Well aware that, by their gross mismanagement of 
affairs, they had alienated beyond recall the electors they deluded 
in 1880, they flooded the old constituencies with new voters, whom 
they dubbed ‘capable citizens,” but of whose intelligence they 
entertained so low an estimate that the moment these new electors 
were enfranchised, they sought to convert them with falsehoods 
and enslave them with bribes. To have resorted to such manceuvres 
and to have succeeded would have been pitiful enough. But what 
depths of disdainful compassion will suffice to drown the mortifica- 
tion of men who have exhausted the armoury of trick and deception, 
only to find themselves baffled and vanquished? Nor was this all. 
Accurately imagining that, as a rule, the strategy of attack is 
more advantageous than that of defence, they stole out of office 
without a shadow of excuse, and deliberately laid the burden of 
their own blunders and misadventures on the shoulders of their 
rivals, in order that they might assail the latter for the difficulties. 
which they themselves had called into existence. But this, too, has 
failed ; for, even in five months, their successors have introduced 
something like order into the chaos which they had spent five years 
in accumulating and bequeathing. 

The disgrace and discredit of defeat attach to the entire Radical 
Party ; and, with the exception of Mr. Cowen, no one member of it 
can be exonerated from the sentence. But there is One Man 
whom, by reason of his superior gifts, higher responsibility, and 
advanced age, it affects with peculiar severity. Mr. Gladstone has 
fallen to rise no more. We will not permit ourselves to say all we 
think upon this subject, and have long thought. But never was 
a politician—for we can never consent to speak of him as a 
Statesman—so justly punished, since none ever before in this 
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Realm did so much mischief with so little possibility of pallia- 
tion. All the misfortunes that have befallen the State and the 
Empire during the last five years and a half, may be distinctly 
traced, and will unquestionably be ascribed by the historian of the 
future, to the personal animosity of Mr. Gladstone to Lord 
Beaconsfield. The country is still paying the penalty of that 
unworthy passion. But, at least, the culprit can sin no more. 
Vengeance has been long in coming. But it has come at last, and 
even Popularity has now deserted the Leader from whom Reason 
and Patriotism had long turned away. 

If we ask ourselves what are the chief causes of the triumph of 
Conservatism, we find them to be four in number. 

The first cause has been the conviction brought home to the 
nation of the unparalleled failure of the late Administration to 
manage our affairs with ordinary success and credit. Upon this it 
would be waste of words to say anything more. 

The second cause has been the revulsion of feeling excited by the 
monstrous and extravagant proposals of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
minds of tens of thousands of Moderate Liberals. Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. Goschen, and other conspicuous Parliamentary politicians 
failed to discern, or laboured to ignore, this fact. If they persist 
in their attitude, they will soon find themselves without followers. 
Indeed, four lines from Pope can alone do justice to the deport- 
ment of those Whigs who still cling to their Radical allies. 

** The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 


Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 


If Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen decide to go on licking 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hand, it is certain that the reasoning power of 
their followers will be more penetrating and their attitude more 
dignified and independent. 

The third cause has been the wide and deep impression made 
upon his countrymen by the massive political genius, the lucid 
principles, the moderate but weighty language, and the calm and 
conscientious tenacity of Lord Salisbury. We have many able 
administrators, and many admirable speakers, in this country ; 
but Lord Salisbury is the only living Englishman who has as yet 
exhibited the qualities, and earned the character, of a States 
man. 

The fourth chief cause has been the indomitable courage, the 
brilliant swordsmanship, and the popular sympathies of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. We have sometimes regretted the want of re- 
straint and the lack of finish perceptible in his language. But he 
has shown the rougher members of the Radical Party that there 
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is one speaker in the Conservative ranks who, when he chooses, 
can hit as hard as the strongest of them, and he has helped more 
than any other man to bring the Conservative Party into touch 
with the working classes. 

Into the Future it would be a “ gratuitous form of folly” to 
attempt to pry too curiously or too minutely at this moment. It 
suffices to rejoice over the victories that have been won, and to 
express a confident hope that the English Empire will be rescued, 
at least for a time, from the more serious dangers with which she 
is perpetually beset by the conflicts and oscillations of Party 
Government. 
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Some Liberal Lights. 


To tae Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Iam one of those who halt somewhat in politics, and endea- 
vour to weigh the claims of parties by attending political meetings. 
I should be glad if you could afford me space to record my experience 
of two such meetings which I attended during the past summer. 

The first meeting was held at a remote hamlet in Devon. The in- 
habitants gain their living from the sea, and borrow caution from the 
crabs they catch. Their bodies are more active than their minds; few 
of the middle-aged men can read or write. Their share in politics used 
to be confined to going into the nearest borough in gangs, armed with 
bludgeons, which they would bring down upon the heads of those whose 
political views were not in accord with those of their employer for the 
time being. 

Now that these fisher-folk have votes they receive due homage from 
the rival candidates. The hamlet contained no large room, so people 
assembled in the open; a waggon acted as platform, on it were the 
candidate and four supporters. The inhabitants dissembled their in- 
terest, and stood about in groups at some distance from the centre of 
Liberal light and leaders. There was some delay; the moments of 
weary waiting were enlivened by an itinerant trumpeter, who blew dis- 
cordant blasts that occasionally hinted at the advent of the ‘‘ Conquer- 
ing Hero.” At last the hero came, in the form of a coach-and-four 
decorated with yellow banners bearing the honoured names of Gladstone, 
Chamberlain, and the local candidate. The passengers combined music 
with politics. Most of them blew some form of trumpet; each asserted 
his liberty by having a “time” of his own. All differed in tune from 
the musician already present, so the general effect was rather bewilder- 
ing. Having thus practically proclaimed their liberty and equality, they 
showed, on the return journey to the neighbouring town, their fraternity 
by smashing a window belonging to a small shopkeeper. At least, so it 
was said, but wicked Tories tell dreadful lies. The writer will be sus- 
pected of mendacity when he says that neither the Squire nor the Parson 
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showed the bigotry with which they are usually credited. The latter 
was present; the former was represented by many of his employed 
(there are no servants now). They seemed happy, but perhaps they 
snatched only a “fearful joy.” The “Tory Squire” has not yet dis- 
missed them for patronizing by their presence his political opponent. 

The Candidate was introduced by the Chairman, who offered to his 
hearers the “sincerest form of flattery” by imitating their dialect. 
Perhaps he though that thus only should he be intelligible. 

He confessed that the Candidate was unknown to his hearers. When 
he offered to go bail no one was so rude as to say, with Master Dumble- 
ton, ‘‘ I like not the security.” 

The Candidate was rather mild, and very youthful. His speech was. 
an essay on Local Government. Possibly, few of his hearers knew the 
meaning of ‘ local,” and fewer still can have grasped his purpose when 
he stated that certain Boards must be “‘ homogeneous ” and have “ fiscal ” 
powers. 

In the course of this speech there was only one interruption. A 
certain lady of the company (there are no women now) lifted up her 
voice and desired to know what became of some money or other. She 
laboured under such excitement that her remarks were not quite intel- 
ligible. The guileless Candidate, thinking the excitement to be political,. 
and being anxious to show chivalry towards ‘‘ the masses,” begged her 
to draw near and be seated. ‘This way, Ma'am; take a seat, Ma'am.” 
It then appeared that she was anxious to know the final destination of 
fines for drunkenness. She found such difficulty in walking and talking ~ 
that presumably she had a personal interest in the question. She soon 
proved herself to be in some way demented, for she proclaimed the Can- 
didate’s speech to be “‘ bosh.” So paltry has been the progress in true 
Liberalism and toleration that the minions of the law, unaided by Mr. 
Saunders, seized her and carried her off. This checked further oppo- 
sition. 

This was not the end of all questioning, however, for at the close of 
the essay a tenant-farmer rose near the waggon and asked a series of 
inaudible questions, to which the Candidate gave unintelligible answers. 
They satisfied the poor farmer, for he again rose, and proclaimed the 
Candidate to be a fit and proper person to represent the tenant-farmers. 
of that district. 

This done, the Chairman tried to rouse men’s spirits by the usual 
method of accentuating sympathy for labourers by expressing hatred for 
squires. (diwn tertii is a wondrous bond of peace. He observed with 
scorn that Tories had never held a meeting in that hamlet, to which one 
might have replied that the Liberals had been equally remiss. He fur- 
ther said he had been asked why he, a man of property, was a Liberal. 
He did not answer the question. Perhaps he had realised the penalty 
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hinted at by the American lady in Punch, ‘ How disagreeable to be 
governed by people who will not ask you to dinner!” 

The speech was long, and full of excitement—to the speaker; but 
these were its main points. 

The next speaker might be described by his opponents as a paid 
political hack. He regaled the rustics with jests and anecdotes which 
had done good service elsewhere. He exhorted his hearers to vote for 
the young Candidate, ‘‘ though,” he added, ‘‘ you may not have under- 
stood his speech.” 

The second meeting which I had the happiness to attend was in a 
country town. Being held in a room, it was ‘‘ close” in more senses 
than one. The chief charm was that the Chairman was the eldest son 
of a Peer. There are people who combine loud-voiced contempt for that 
order with honey-lipped adulation of the particular specimen that comes 
in their way. At this meeting a Dissenting minister breathed a pious. 
hope that the Chairman would never consent to take his seat in the 
House of Lords “ unless,” he emphatically said, ‘‘ he earned that honour,,. 
if he thinks it an honour, by service in the other House.” 

Having denounced gentlemen in general, and peers in particular, this 
non-conforming spine of the Liberal Party proceeded to attack the clergy 
of the Church of England. This was the more exciting because a “ State 
parson ” chanced to be near him on the platform. He poured scorn on 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge as being filled with rich men’s. 
sons. (This was news to some of us.) Why should these people, he 
asked, have votes (which, by the way, they have not got) while the fran- 
chise is denied to certain deserving persons elsewhere ? 

The speech, which was long, breathed a spirit of social jealousy and 
bitterness, flavoured with sycophancy. 

The only other speaker who calls for comment was a working-man.. 
His remarks were rather incoherent. He attributed this to elation of 
spirit consequent on the possession of a vote. He was then working for: 
a Liberal. He owned he had not been always so fortunate ; he had once 
been employed by Mr. W. H. Smith, whom he described as the “‘ rankest 
Conservative.” 

This working-man may be congratulated on affording vivid illustration 
of a statement made by Sir H. §. Maine, in his recent work on Popular 
Government. He says that Democracy will develop a “ mischievous form 
of Conservatism,” and gives as an instance that under a Democracy the 
spinning-jenny and such improvements would have been impossible ; at 
least they would have been discouraged. This working-man attributed 
all depression in trade to the prevalence of machinery. The speech was 
mainly composed of verbatim extracts from the papers, setting forth the 
wrongs of ‘‘ Mr. George Field,” the Dartford Martyr, who went to the 
stake—no, the gaol—rather than contribute to the maintenance of his. 
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father. The chief object of reading this extract was to show the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Chamberlain, who sent £5 to the hero. 

The applause that followed seemed to prove that the investment was 
a good one. 

This reminds one that not only does Mr. Chamberlain encourage 
those who refuse to maintain their parents, but he proposes to relieve 
parents from the ‘‘ abominable and cruel” tax which they now pay to- 
wards the education of their children. Seeing that even his river of 
wealth might run dry if he paid this tax from his own resources, it is 
fortunate that he hopes soon to discharge this duty by deputy, providing 
the fees from the funds of the English Church. 

There are ways of being generous at slight expense. The leather- 
seller who lives in the lines of Aristophanes has been outdone and outbid 
by his descendants. 

As I said, I halt somewhat in politics. What I saw and heard at 
these two meetings did not draw me towards the Party that calls itself 
Liberal. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. F.C. 


Of the General Depression. 


To tHe Epirors or THE ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

That there is a depression, and that it is not partial but general, 
is felt and confessed on every side, by both political parties alike, and 
also that it is not come upon us suddenly, but has been a pressure and 
burthen of at least ten years past. It was not caused by Tory rule, as 
some—by the Goodwin Sands and Tenterden Steeple argument—once 
thought, and it has certainly not been relieved by the Gladstonian con- 
glomerate of Radical-Whig-Liberal ascendency. Lord Beaconsfield 
thought a succession of bad seasons was an element in the account, and 
the particular depression of agriculture did probably then turn the eyes 
of the great class who depend upon it toward the party who are always 
the most prodigal of promises of immediate relief. Suffering men do 
not often reason soundly as to causes. Will they do so again ? 

One remarkable feature of the depression, probably never occurring 
before, is the vastness of its area. It is not an insular depression only, 
but old France and young America—alike protectionist—are suffering 
with Free-Trade England. Like the vast weather-waves which we can 
now see traversing whole continents and two hemispheres in orderly 
succession, so wide is the range of the general depression. That once 
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paradise of the labouring man across the Atlantic has now its strikes of 
gigantic proportion, and 2,000,000 of men out of employment there is 
an omen indeed ! 

This fact of the depression affecting at once countries in which such 
variant economic conditions exist does away with some reasons which 
are not infrequently assigned as accounting for the depression simul- 
taneously of trade and agriculture. ‘ Foreign competition, favoured,” 
says the farmer, “ruins me.” ‘‘ Foreign competition,” says the manu- 
facturer, ‘‘ through trade-strikes, cripples me”; while lookers-on say, 
and many manufacturers feel, that over-production is the mischief. 
Well, whatever truth may be in each or all these reasons, they are alike 
insular and are not heard, I think, in either America or France, and, 
therefore, the real causes of depression are not shut up in these local 
factors. 


To account for such a wide-ranging fact no single cause will suffice. 
The farmer’s depression is the low price of wheat, but the corn laws’ 
remission did not effect this for more than thirty years; for so long did 
wheat keep up to a remunerative price. A change of conditions of 
production and transport in America brought in the flood, and the 
farmer sank. A cycle of bad harvests at home gave less wheat for 
sale when its price was lowest. The enormous losses through the 


cattle plague helped on the general ruin of the farming trade, which, 
under present conditions, is hopeless of recovery. The poor man gets 
his cheap loaf, but the land is blighted, and meat is for him at famine 
price. The manufacturer’s depression is not the failure of the raw 
material, as in the cotton famine; it is the failure of demand for his 
wares : the closing of the old markets. For forty years a mighty railway 
system has fed trade and employed millions. That gigantic movement 
is largely spent, and its old “hands” press upon the labour market. 
During the same period the gold discoveries kept up prices and wages. 
These are now stayed, and the value of all wares, in stock or being 
produced, is diminished. The stupendous development of productive 
industry and machinery; the immensity of speculation, with its plant 
calculated as for the supply of the whole world, demand adjustment to 
vastly changed external relations, and meanwhile there is a glut of 
labour and production. So long as England was the great world. 
workshop and mart, the danger of over-production was small; but 
now when, on a vast scale, other nations have developed their own 
manufactories for their own consumption, who once were her eager 
customers, and, moreover, are more and more becoming her rivals in 
the world’s markets—yea, even in her own home sphere—over-produc- 
tion is the most natural issue, and this cause of depression is less likely 
to diminish than to increase, if no change is made. 

What can be done ? Some great economic laws have undeniably been 
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broken, or the present suffering could not exist, yet no one speaks with 
‘authority as to where the breach has been made. It is to be hoped that 
the newly-appointed Commission on the subject may see light some- 
‘where ; but, meanwhile, the great hives of industry are silent and idle, 
‘and the vast trade of food production is paralysed and hopeless. It 
may be that a higher law is being taught through common suffering to 
‘all parties—even that selfish legislation for any class is, in the long run, 
a common mischief. The aim of ‘‘ Free Trade” was the selfish interest 
-of commerce and manufactures, too regardless of the farmer's interest, 
and of the actual conditions of food production in this old country. It 
‘was not seen that, in justice to the home burthened land, there ought 
‘to have been a simultaneous adjustment of all the special dues upon the 
manufacture of food. It has taken forty years to convince many men of 
both the great parties that the Free Trade school fixed their gaze too 
narrowly upon one side of the national shield only, and that the 
‘striking off the protective duties on corn, without a proportionate relief 
‘to the land, was bad economy and ruinous injustice. The farmer, 
severely handicapped at home, was, from the first moment of the 
change, put in a position that naturally led to the extinction of his 
industry. The ruin did not come at once, as it was bound to follow; 
but none the less the train was laid, and, but for other causes wholly 
unforeseen and independent of the special economic change, it would 
inevitably have exploded years ago. 

The great gold discoveries, the vast railway undertakings ; the enor- 
mous development of the coal and iron trade and the limitless expansion of 
inventions, all together kept up prices, and corn would not go down to the 
ruinous figure which the Free-Trade prophets had foretold. It has gone 
down at last, now that the great disturbing agencies have become modi- 
fied; and the exact effects of Free Trade by itself alone may be for the 
first time more accurately gauged. Misfortune makes strange bed- 
fellows, and the suffering interests of agriculture and of manufacturers 
are alike intent upon ‘‘ something being done.” Both feel themselves 
to be in one boat, and the lesson of the crisis may enforce some salu- 
tary convictions for the future; such as the fact of the latent oneness 
‘of all the great interests of the country; the absolute justice of apply- 
ing one principle to all, in due proportion, so that if there are recipro- 
city treaties and protection for manufactures, there should be a like 
regard for the trading farmer ; the equity of equalizing the latter as to 
his raw material with the former, the farmer’s land being his raw 
material upon which his labour and capital have to be spent, and the duty 
of a direct encouragement of agriculture, as a prime national aim, to 
the certain increase of our home trade, and the lessening of our present 
dangerous dependence upon the foreign market for food. 

The prospect of relief for manufactures is not bright. Some seem- 
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ingly universal causes are in operation among the nations, which baffle 
control, and natural causes work slowly, yea,— 


Tardiora sunt remedia quam mala. 


Probably even the Royal Commission will be powerless to sug- 
gest any effective, or, at least, any immediate remedy. There is no 
real corrective often, of mere human devising, for evils arising from 
man’s free action dominated by cupidity or any other passion ; and the 
only hope, when the result has not been final destruction to the interest 
affected, is in the slow but sure reaction of economic laws. What the 
manufacturers want are revived demand and new markets, and, since 
other nations will not give up their protective system and admit our 
exports to free competition with their own home industries, there 
seems to be no hope of revived trade beyond the very shadowy one of 
an upspring of unforeseen and improbable conditions, or the direct cul- 
tivation of our own vast colonial connections, and, since ‘‘ trade follows the 
flag,” the steadfast upholding of our Imperial name and influence, now 
again made a paramount aim in our foreign policy, offers, as in the past 
so for the future, the surest guarantee of a revival and extension of 
manufacturing prosperity ; nor is their wanting some certain encourage- 
ment and guiding light as to what is to be, in the changed relations of 
our foreign and colonial exports. I have avoided statistics hitherto, 
and now need only state a general fact, that coincident with the con- 
traction of the former, there is an enormous and increasing expansion 
of the latter. 

The prospect for the farmer in the trade of food production is gloomy 
indeed, if the present external conditions of his industry continue. He 
cannot hope for revived demand or new markets for his products. The 
land has its own unchangeable natural conditions—it is not like the 
movable commodities of the manufacturer, it is one, and not many, raw 
material. The farmer is forced to put all his eggs into one basket, 
unlike the manufacturer, who can move his raw material at will, and 
turn his capital from screws to cotton and from cotton to iron, coal, 
and other instruments, if one or other fails to pay. In this sense it is 
a delusion to say that land may be transferable as any other commo- 
dity. The land is a speciality, and has to be dealt with specially, and, 
despite the new Radical theories, and what the Social Democrat, Mr. 
Hyndman, calls Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Bastard Rousseauism,” the land 
interest and its industry may not be manipulated like buttons, screws, 
or other Brummagem wares. Nor does it sound like a serious counsel 
to advise the farmer to cease from cultivating the solid necessaries 
of life and take to growing fruit for ‘ Jam.” The folly of 
making little of the agricultural industry as compared with manu- 
factures, is as stupendous as it is dangerous. A time is imagin- 
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able, a crisis may arise, when the food products of our own land may 
become the measure of starvation and ruin to the nation. 

The farmer need not leave his fruitful fields, or feel his ‘‘ occupa- 
tion gone,” if only he be justly dealt with and fairly considered as 
bound up with a gigantic national interest. ‘Ease his shoulder of 
the burthens” that unfairly press upon his industry, and it is no 
theory but a matter of calculation that-he can yet, despite the vastly 
altered external conditions of his trade, compete with the foreign 
producer, in his own land, and grow at a profit his staple life- 
sustaining food. What the farmer wants is fair relief from the 
increasing local and county rates; a reduction of railway charges for 
taking his produce to market, equal to that secured to the foreign 
importer; a fair adjustment of tithes, so that the tenant shall be 
free, for, so long as the farmer is the immediate agent of payment, 
he will feel the tithe as an ordinary tax upon his industry, albeit it is 
not so truly; and, specially, an acquitment from the land-tax. It is 
strange that this latter charge upon a vital industry should survive so 
long after the reason of its existence has ceased. As to the tenant- 
farmer, it never had a reason, except his acceptance of it; it was essen- 
tially an owner’s jtax, but the tenant, in good old times of prosperity, 
agreed to take his land and to pay the tax, and then competition 
secured the payment; but all that is changed now. If told that he does 
not ultimately pay either tithe or tax—which would otherwise be paid 
as rent—yet he feels that, as now collected, he practically pays both. 
When feudal tenures were abolished, the land-tax was the Crown’s 
equivalent for personal service ; but now that standing armies are paid 
for out of the general taxation of the country, itis, so far as the cultivator 
of the land is concerned, an anomaly and a burthen. That a tax, with 
such an origin and meaning, should be borne by one industry only, in 
addition to other ordinary taxes, is unfair and injurious. 

Yours faithfully, 
Temple Ewell, W. F. Hosson. 
19th November 1885. 
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